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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE TERMS AND TENOR OF THE CLAYTON- 
BULWER TREATY. 


The approaching political crisis in the Far East and 
the recent Spanish-American war have jointly contributed 
sharply to define certain heretofore unformulated principles 
of Anglo-Saxon policy. It is now recognized on both sides 
of the Atlantic that the United States has completed her 
domestic novitiate and is about to enter upon her appointed 
career in the foreign politics of the Pacific. In acknowledg- 
ing thus informally the newly attained majority of the 
junior nation, both branches of the Anglo-Saxon race have 
furthermore come to realize that the days of brotherly 
bickering are past and that henceforth the more dignified 
relations of diplomatic equality must prevail. 

To each of these general propositions a _ particular 
corollary pertains. In view of the sudden extension of the 
American frontier so far across the Pacific, the strategic 
necessity is perfectly apparent of providing more adequate 
means of communication than at present exist between the 
outlying island possessions of the United States and her 
mainland political base. In anticipation of the probability 
that Great Britain and the United States will pursue in the 
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future a parallel political course, the expediency is equally 

obvious of the two powers agreeing at the outset upon the 

diplomatic rules of the road. Thus, by a natural concat- 

enation of events and through a logical connection of 

ideas, two important subjects have recently come up for, 
discussion in England and the United States: interoceanic 

communication and international alliance. 

Some fifty years ago a different sequence of facts set a 
somewhat similar train of ideas in the same general direc- 
tion, and resulted eventually in the formulation of a definite 
agreement between the two powers upon both these points, 
which, though proving of no practical avail, is still theo- 
retically in force. There are, therefore, logical grounds 
(if the principles of historical consistency are to prevail) 
for demanding a stay in the proceedings of the moment 
until the pleas of the present be supplemented with the 
decisions of the past. Pertinent, in other words, ‘to the 
present proposals for an isthmus canal and an Anglo- 
American understanding are the terms and tenor of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The superficial circumstances leading to the ratification 
of this antiquated convention were unlike those now making 
toward a similar expression of ideas, but upon a deeper 
insight into the philosophy of the subject the variation 
diminishes and both groups of facts are seen to proceed 
primarily from the same general process of development. 
Cognizance of the principles of this progression promises, 
consequently, to reconcile the present divergence of ideas 
on the questions under consideration, and lead the ap- 
proaching discussion along a more profitable path. 

Looking back along the trend of historical events, it will 
be seen that, with Europe as its point of departure, the 
course of commercial civilization has proceeded in opposite 
directions about the globe: through Asia and around Africa 
toward the east, and over the Atlantic to America on the 


west. 
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Maritime progress in either direction was originally 
opposed by continental masses contracting at two points to 
isthmus connections. On the east the lands of promise 
extended far beyond the barrier, but to the west an unde- 
veloped continent lay open to economic exploitation directly 
from the Atlantic. Access to the Pacific was consequently 
the condition precedent to the success of the eastern move- 
ment; whereas on the west there was no such immediate 
necessity for interoceanic communication. The easterly 
current of commerce was furthermore confronted by com- 
pact native populations, which diverted the main stream 
and compelled the Europeans to approach the South Sea by 
skirting the shores of the continents. For this reason inter- 
European contest has been longer maintained on this side 
of the globe, no colony has as yet established its indepen- 
dence along the easterly route, and the complete partition 
of the continents has yet to be effected. In the opposite 
direction the aborigines of America offered but slight resist- 
ance to the advance of western civilization, and Old World 
competition was consequently afforded a fair field to run its 
full course toward the Pacific. Asa result, European con- 
troversy was reduced to an earlier issue along this line of 
advance, leaving independent republics in practical posses- 
sion of the field. Thus, while the eastern movement is 
characterized historically by European contest and native 
opposition, the advance of western civilization is typified 
by independent progress alotig an unimpeded course. 

The different conditions encountered on either side of 
the globe have naturally given to each of these currents of 
progress an historical bent of its own, with the result that 
modern civilization is traditionally divided, to the prejudice 
of geographic prevision. But the diversity is, after all, 
transitory, for, owing to the sphericity of the earth, the two 
courses of commerce are ultimately destined to be merged 
into one. Proceeding from the premises of geography, it is, 
therefore, obviously illogical to consider either commercial 
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movement as an isolated phenomenon. Indeed, the tradi- 
tional separation of the factors accounts in great measure 
for the confusion still surrounding the subject under discus- 
sion. In order to present the problem of interoceanic com- 
munication in its logical light, it will be better to postulate 
the common origin and end of commercial development, 
and make proper historical allowance by the way for the 
different traditional standpoints of the past. 

Representing the earlier Columbian hypothesis, Spain 
regarded America originally as a barrier-land before Asia, 
and her primary efforts were accordingly directed toward 
the discovery of the westerly strait to the Indies. But 
geographic conditions precluded so premature an application 
of the geometric theory, and the sufficiency of her New 
World possessions gradually restricted Spain’s attention to 
the west. From the later Spanish point of view, isthmus 
transit came accordingly to be regarded as a purely local 
expedient for the better development of American resources. 
England meanwhile was making equal progress in both 
directions, and from her insular vantage-ground was able 
distantly to foresee the ultimate union of her easterly and 
westerly trade routes. With this far-off end in view, posses- 
sion of the American isthmus early became a settled princi- 
ple of British politics: in the words of William Paterson, 
an enthusiast of the time, ‘‘this door of the seas, this key 
of the universe, with anything of a reasonable manage- 
ment, will enable its proprietors to give laws to both 
oceans and become arbitrators of the commercial world.’’ 

Thus, when in the course of colonial controversy the 
spheres of British and Spanish influence came together in 
the Caribbean, a struggle was naturally engendered between 
the two powers for*predominance among the West Indian 
islands; and, after comparative insular equality had been 
secured, the contest was continued for ascendancy along 
the Spanish Main. Prior discovery and formal occupation 
gave Spain a legal title to the Central American mainland, 
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but her settlements were practically confined to the west, 
and, except for one or two Spanish export stations along 
the Caribbean shore, the eastern seaboard lay invitingly 
open to foreign encroachment. English buccaneers natu- 
rally took advantage of this unexpected weakness in their 
adversaries’ defensive position, and shortly succeeded in 
securing several footholds along the coasts of Yucatan and 
Nicaragua, and in the Bay Islands off Honduras. When 
freebooting became no longer profitable, these buccaneering 
establishments were transformed into loggers’ camps, and in 
defence of such peaceful occupations Great Britain could 
claim certain reserved rights for her subjects along the 
Caribbean shore. Spain contented herself with formal 
protests against these offensive operations, and during the 
brief intermittent periods of peace, the matter was twice 
theoretically adjusted, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1748, and by the treaty of Paris, 1763; but, as a matter of 
fact, the English settlers continued to extend their holdings 
until the outbreak of the revolutionary contest. 

Upon the revolt of her North American colonies, Great 
Britain foresaw the possibility of being cut off entirely from 
further progress toward the west. To avoid so serious a 
contingency, a naval force was gathered in the West 
Indies, and Nelson, with the support of the settlers of the 
shore, made a bold dash for the Pacific through Nicaragua. 
An untoward series of accidents—in which tropical fever 
counted for considerably more than Spanish valor—thwarted 
the success of this expedition, and, to accentuate the 
difficulty, England was at the same time obliged to admit 
defeat in the north. 


Despite the failure of her immediate plans, in the final 
adjustment of American affairs in 1783, Great Britain never- 
theless retained important territorial prerogatives in the New 
World. Through Canada further progress was still pos- 
sible toward the Pacific, and her strategic position before 
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the isthmus was not seriously disturbed. Owing to the 
relative reduction of her European adversaries, the balance 
of West Indian power was actually in her favor, and, as her 
settlers were granted vested rights in Yucatan, Belize and 
Guiana, now afforded two important points d’appui along 
the Spanish Main, to the north and south of the future 
route of interoceanic communication. 

Through their successful struggle for independence, and 
by their subsequent declaration of principles, the North 
American colonists, on their side, fell heirs to a double 
inheritance. From the mother country they obtained by 
right of redemption the better part of the northern continent, 
and as the self-appointed guardians of the minor republics 
of the south, they also became the representatives of the 
former privileges of Spain. Thinking of the Old World, 
from which they had with such difficulty detached them- 
selves, as belonging entirely to the past, and believing with 
Berkeley that the course of empire was exclusively toward 
the west, Americans came henceforth to regard the New 
World as the Ultima Thule of progress, and gave but pass- 
ing thought in these early days of their independence to 
the corresponding current of civilization setting in toward 
the east, with which they were manifestly destined 
eventually to come into contact. It was natural, therefore, 
with this restricted horizon, that the United States should 
continue the Spanish tradition of the transit question, and 
from the outset regard the project of interoceanic communi- 
cation as a purely local expedient for the amelioration of 
their economic conditions. From her extended experience, 
England, on the other hand, was able to take an even more 
comprehensive view of the situation than before. By 
persistent struggle she had managed to maintain her posi- 
tion in the forefront of either advance, and her problems 
were now similar on both sides of the globe. To develop 
her colonies along each line of progress, and connect the 
two currents of commerce by opening the eastern and 
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western gateways to the Pacific, such was her imperial 
policy. Thus, after the events of the revolutionary period, 
Great Britain came to regard America more and more in 
the light of a Durchgangsland; while the United States 
continued to look upon the New World as an isolated 
otkoumene. 

The suspicion of an intention on the part of the con- 
tinental countries to interfere again in the unsettled affairs 
of Spanish America, was enough to bring the whole ques- 
tion up for discussion between the powers primarily con- 
cerned. In spite of the divergence of their views, the two 
representatives of the western movement had at least pro- 
ceeded from a common point of departure and were accord- 
ingly congruent in the conviction that the progressive 
elimination of European politics from America should be 
considered final as far as it had gone. On the basis of this 
evident agreement, Canning hoped to draw the govern- 
ments together in a joint declaration to this effect to the 
Holy Alliance. But Adams was too far-sighted to allow 
any such preliminary estoppel to be placed upon the inde- 
pendent American claim. Joint action taken by the Anglo- 
Saxon powers against the continent involved the admission 
of at least one European government into the future rights 
and privileges of the New World, and this was utterly 
inadmissible to the American mind, which persisted in 
regarding the Old World as a unit of political policy. 
Choosing, therefore, to be theoretically consistent rather 
than practicaily reasonable, the United States resolved ‘to 
declare alone against Old World interference, and England 
found herself included accordingly within the terms of the 
ban. But in spite of European filiations and eastern con- 
nections, Great Britain was still a powerful factor in the 
politics of the west, and by the treaty of Versailles the 
United States was furthermore bound to recognize these 
reserved rights in America. In the hopes of avoiding this 
awkward contradiction, the Americans took pains to adda 
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clause to their doctrine promising not to interfere with 
existing European dependencies in the New World. But, 
inasmuch as they still claimed the future entirely for them- 
selves, England was apparently to be reduced to a position 
of static desuetude along the line of western progress. An 
anomalous situation, indeed, and one big with the possibil- 
ities of controversy ! 

There was no immediate likelihood, however, of serious 
differences arising from this underlying contradiction of 
theory and fact, because it was for some time practically 
possible for both powers to pursue their way toward the 
west without either being in a position to interfere with the 
advance of the other. Thus the two nations continued to 
parallel each other’s course across the continent—Great 
Britain with the definite idea in mind of joining her 
westerly outposts with her colonial connections in the Far 
East, the United States merely making territorial pro- 
vision for her rapidly increasing population. Some friction 
was naturally generated along the line of contact, but never 
enough to fire the main train of controversy, and it was not 
until the two powers contemporaneously reached the Pacific 
that the inherent diversity of their aims threatened to raise 
the real issue. 

In planning to effect a westerly junction with her Oriental 
outposts, England had not confined herself exclusively to 
the north. True, by the treaty of Versailles, 1783, and 
again by the treaty of Madrid, 1814, she had agreed to 
abandon her promising interests along the Nicaraguan coast 
and confine her Central American colonists henceforth to 
Belize; but, even at the time the decision had been 
unpopular, the opponents of the Whig ministry maintaining 
that, ‘‘in thus deserting her Mosquito allies Great Britain 
was hanging up her degradation in every court of Europe;’’ 
and now that Central American inheritance of Spanish 
rights was legally in doubt, opportunity was offered to 
retrieve this error of the past, and revive the British claim 
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to the shore. The English settlers were as eager as ever 
to extend their domain, and as the Indians were still friendly 
disposed, they experienced no difficulty in including the 
entire eastern coast of Nicaragua, north and south of the 
San Juan, within the confines of the newly constituted 
kingdom of Mosquitia, which, with the Bay Islands, was to 
be placed under the protection of the Superintendency of 
Belize. But as the Nicaraguans continued to control the 
outlet of the San Juan, the territorial integrity of the king- 
dom was incomplete. A preliminary attempt to seize the 
port in the name of the Mosquito King naturally aroused 
resistance from the interior, and at this juncture it was 
deemed advisable for the Home Government to intervene. 
To providesa base of operations, Lord Palmerston first took 
occasion to establish a regular government in Belize. Fol- 
lowing the recommendations. of his Central American 
agents, he officially recognized the seizure of the Bay 
Islands, and finally informed Nicaragua that, ‘‘the right of 
the Mosquito King should be maintained as extending from 
Cape Honduras down to the mouth of the San Juan, and 
without prejudice to any rights of the Mosquito King south 
of the San Juan.’’ As was expected, the Central Ameri- 
cans protested against the threatened encroachment, where- 
upon the Mosquito monarch was put in possession of his 
rights with the aid of British marines. Nicaragua was then 
forced, at the point of the bayonet, to sign a treaty abandon- 
ing forever all claim to the mouth of the stream, and, to 
make a point of possession, the English rechristened the 
settlement, Greyfown. 

Thus, by a prudent exercise cf diplomacy and force, 
Great Britain succeeded at last in securing possession of 
the key to the western gateway to the Pacific. This was 
in 1848, shortly after the rival American claimants had 
come to a definite agreement as to the line of trans-con- 
tinental demarcation separating their respective dominions 
in the north. During the following year the discovery of 
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gold in the newly acquired territory of California induced 
a veritable inrush of population from the East, and clearly 
indicated the imperativeness of providing better means of 
communication between the separated seacoasts of the 
country than the toilsome journey across the plains, or the 
perilous voyage around the Horn. By the prick of economic 
necessity the American people were accordingly aroused 
to the pressing importance of isthmus transit. 

Being, as it were, the guardians of the southern republics, 
the United States found equally ready supporters on the 
isthmus; and, with the contrivance of the Central Ameri- 
cans, soon developed a counter situation along the western 
section of the transit route that prejudiced British plans. 
An American company easily secured a concession to con- 
struct the canal, and in return for a promise to guarantee 
the integrity of Nicaraguan territory from sea to sea, the 
United States Government was also given permission by the 
local authorities to fortify and control the route. On ob- 
jections being raised by English agents to these exclusive 
provisions, the American commissioner, to strengthen his 
position, straightway opened negotiations with Honduras, 
and succeeded in securing temporary possession for his 
government of Tigre Island, whith guarded the Pacific 
outlet of the proposed canal. Matters reached this critical 
juncture in 1850. With England in possession of the 
Atlantic terminus, and the United States in control of the 
Pacific end of the line, the least attempt on the part of the 
locally constituted canal company to exploit its concession 
must necessarily have precipitated a crisis. 


Since the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine no con- 
troversy had arisen between the American rivals not 
amenable to compromise, and, ticklish as were the times, it 
was still possible to turn this fresh crisis without raising 
the real issue, provided present considerations were alone 
allowed to prevail. Both powers were anxious to avoid an 
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open rupture at this particular period (England because of 
threatened disturbances in the East, and the United States 
for reasons of domestic concern), and each was willing to 
co-operate with the other within the limits prescribed by 
their respective American policies. Owing to their anti- 
thetical attitude toward the general question, the canal 
problem presented a different aspect, moreover, to the two 
parties concerned. Being particularly impressed with the 
economic necessity of the undertaking, the United States 
failed as yet to appreciate the importance of political con- 
trol. To Great Britain, on the other hand, it was a matter 
of much more moment to dominate the route than to 
further the finances of the enterprise. What to the United 
States appeared to be a present problem of transportation 
involving industrial advantage, was to England a factor of 
future strategic importance that touched the tenets of her 
foreign policy. Between the immediate economic needs of 
one party and the ultimate political demands of the other, 
a narrow way was, therefore, open to negotiation. With 
characteristic acuteness, Sir Henry Bulwer pointed out the 
path, and in responding to the cue, Mr. Clayton proceeded 
so precipitately that he failed to recognize the real direction 
of the road. 

Before reaching the realm of compromise and co-operation, 
certain diplomatic obstructions had first to be cleared 
away. ‘Though willing to waive all question of exclusive 
political control, following the dictates of the Monroe 
doctrine, the United States was nevertheless obliged to 
insist upon the withdrawal of the British claim to the 
Caribbean coast as a condition precedent to further negotia- 
tion. Fortunately for the success of the diplomatic pre- 
liminaries, England apparently set no further store by this 
fever-breeding strip of shore line, which she had evidently 
acquired more with a view to controlling the western gate- 
way to the. Pacific than for its own intrinsic worth, and if 
the end were otherwise to be obtained, she was quite willing 
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to abandon the provisional means. Being a naval power, 
it was not, indeed, incumbent upon Great Britain to 
occupy and fortify the land, provided of course her rival 
would likewise consent to retire from her position and 
renounce all claim to the canal route. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, the immediate 
demands of one party and the ultimate exactions of the 
other might perfectly well be met by a relinquishment of 
their respective territorial acquisitions. Sir Henry Bulwer’s 
counter proposition to this effect proved entirely acceptable 
to Mr. Clayton, and Article I of the treaty was accordingly 
cast in the form of a self-denying act, whereby the two 
governments promised jointly and severally not to maintain 
exclusive control over the canal route, and never in the 
future to disturb the territorial integrity of the Central 
American States. * 

Having successfully avoided the initial difficulty, the 
plenipotentiaries were free to proceed to the formulation of 
their plans for the co-operative construction of the canal. 
American concessionaires still held the exclusive right of 
way through Nicaragua, but fully realizing the impossibility 
of raising the capital requisite for so large an undertaking 
in the United States, the promoters were willing enough to 


* ARTICLE I.—The governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself 
any exclusive control over the said ship-canal; agreeing that neither will ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume, or exercise any dominion 
over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America; 
nor will either make use of any protection which either affords or may afford, or 
any ailiance which either has or may have to or with any atate or people, for the 
purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupying, forti- 
fying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the same; nor will 
the United States or Great Britain take advantage of any intimacy, or use any 
alliance, connection, or influence that either may possess with any state or gov- 
ernment through whose territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, 
any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the said 
canal which shall not be offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects 
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allow British investors to share in the profits of the enter- 
prise. Economic partnership between the citizens of the 
two countries foreshadowed the necessity of dual control, 
and by this clue the negotiators were brought from the 
negative promises of their self-denying act to the positive 
provisions of Article VIII, wherein the two governments 
agreed to extend their joint protection to the interoceanic 
canal of the future.* Nothing was said of the method of 
extending such protection, but as neither power was allowed 
to occupy or fortify the route, the presumption was in favor 
of the employment of naval force for the purpose; and, con- 
sidering the relative sea-power of the contracting parties, 
the brunt of the burden (not to speak of the resulting 
advantages) was evidently to devolve upon Great Britain. 
The mutual sacrifices required under the terms of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty were supposed to lead to reciprocal 
advantage, but in reasoning thus, no allowance was made 
for the relative strategic position of the partners to the con- 
tract. By renouncing her claim to the shore, England 
gained a clear right of way through an undefended country 
which she could easily dominate with her fleet. The United 
States, on the other hand, in retreating from her position 
along the canal route, practically left her southern frontier 
unguarded, and therefore at the mercy of her maritime 


* ARTICLE VIII.—The governments of the United States and Great Britain having 
not only desiréd, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend their 
protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable communications, 
whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which connects North and South 
America, and especially to the interoceanic communications, should the same 
prove to be practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to 
be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, 
their joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this article specified, 
it is always understood by the United States and Great Britain that the parties 
constructing or owning the same shall impose no other charges or conditions of 
traffic thereupon than the aforesaid governments shall approve of as just and 
equitable; and that the same canals or railways, being open to the citizens and 
subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also, be open 
on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other state which is willing to 
gtant thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain engage to 
afford. 
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rival. It must be borne in mind, however, that by reason 
of her isolated position, the United States had not as yet 
experienced the necessity of seaboard defence; and it is 
doubtful, therefore, whether the logic of geography, even if 
apprehended, would have carried much weight with the 
American mind of the day. As it was, the United States 
felt satisfied to have freed Central America from further 
British encroachment, without relinquishing rights already 
acquired or privileges thus far cliimed. With the aid of 
English capital she was furthermore to have her seaboards 
joined, and the purely domestic problem of isthmus transit 
satisfactorily solved—and all in return for refusing to accept 
exclusive favors of doubtful value along the route. Nor 
had England any cause to be dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment, for she had certainly succeeded in turning her 
isthmian assets to remarkably good account. Instead of 
merely holding the key to the situation, she was now 
assured of future control of the westerly route to the Indies. 
Thus judged from the restricted standpoint of the day, the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty may be regarded as a true expression 
of the then prevailing tenor of Anglo-American opinion on 
the transit question. 


So restricted, however, were the lines of joint action by 
the limitations of time and place, that the original con- 
currence of opinion was none too firmly fixed by the terms 
of the convention. To further weaken the structure, Sir 
Henry Bulwer deliberately removed the king-post from 
under the American side of the agreement by declaring in 
a private note to Mr. Clayton (delivered just before the 
ratification of the instrument), that his government did 
not ‘‘understand the engagements of that convention to 
apply to Her Majesty’s settlement at Honduras or its 
dependencies.’’ Put more bluntly, this simply meant that 
the whole question of British territorial rights on the 
isthmus (one of the two essentials of the contract to the 
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United States) was to be taken out of the treaty and made 
to depend henceforth upon an ex parte interpretation of the 
word dependency. But Mr. Clayton was by this time too 
badly bewildered to see the significance of the situation. 
Blundering blindly along, he accepted the declaration as a 
matter of no particular importance and filed it away among 
the archives of the State Department. The Senate was thus 
kept in ignorance of this all-important British reservation, 
and ratified the treaty under the naive conviction that 
Central America was finally freed from foreign control. 

It soon became evident, moreover, that the second 
essential of the contract (the economic partnership between 
the capitalists of the two countries) was likewise to fail; 
for in spite of their efforts, the American promoters were 
unable to interest British investors in the canal project. 
All hope of beginning operations upon the canal itself had 
therewith to be abandoned, but in order to reap some profit 
from the increasing tide of traffic toward the gold-fields, an 
offshoot of the original company determined at all events 
to open a provisional route of transit by steamer and stage 
through Nicaragua. The crowd of Americans thus attracted 
to the scene straightway demonstrated their inherited 
capacity for self-government by establishing an independent 
town at the port of the San Juan. Lest the free city should 
be recognized from Washington, Great Britain thereupon 
publicly proclaimed her reserved rights along the shore. 
To lend practical support to the decision, marines were then 
landed in Greytown and the Mosquito protectorate formally 
revived. Shortly after this the Bay Islands were also 
included under the claim and constituted a British colony. 
Such was the English interpretation of the ‘‘dependencies’’ 
of Belize! 

In spite of the unexpected turn of events, the United 
States Government still hoped to adjust the matter amicably 
along the lines laid down in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, but 
American citizens were no longer to be bound by diplomacy. 
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By mixing in the internal politics of Nicaragua, a band of 
adventurers under the famous filibuster, Walker, straight- 
way succeeded in gaining possession of the government and 
thereby secured control of the canal route. With southern 
filibusters now pitted against northern concessionaires, and 
diplomatic protests pouring in from abroad, the Washington 
authorities were completely nonplussed; and after con- 
siderable vacillation only intervened in the end to restore 
the reins of government to the uncertain hands of the 
native Nicaraguans. 

Thus neither the political nor the economic purpose was 
accomplished for which the United States had entered into 
negotiation. Being denied their pottage, it was natural 
enough, therefore, that Americans should seek to recover 
their birthright. At that time, indeed, the government 
had grounds enough to insist upon the immediate abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. True, both parties had 
violated Article I of the convention by subsequently inter- 
fering in Central American affairs; but while the United 
States had formally disavowed the acts of her irresponsible 
filibusters, Great Britain, on the other hand, had officially 
confirmed the authority of her governmental agents. The 
relative position of the partners was thus altered con- 
siderably: Great Britain had, for her part, succeeded in re- 
establishing the s/a/us guo ante conventum, but the United 
States, by her action, simply reverted to the status guo post 
conventum, 

Even accepting Sir Henry Bulwer’s covert declaration 
(only at this juncture brought to light) as an integral part 
of the treaty, it was still possible for the United States to 
deny the English interpretation of the word dependency, and 
regard the retention of the Mosquito protectorate and the 
occupation of the Bay Islands as violations of the original 
agreement. From.the debates in Congress it soon became 
apparent that the government was disposed to take this 
view of the matter. The British Foreign Office had accord- 
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ingly to pass once more upon the relative importance of 
present possession or future control, and the decision was 
again in favor of the latter alternative. As a matter of 
choice, the partnership provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty were certainly to be preferred to the doubtful pro- 
tectorate of the shore. ‘There was a difference, however, 
between being forced to retreat, and in voluntarily 
abandoning the claim. It was to Great Britain’s advantage, 
therefore, to stave off American action upon abrogation 
until she herself could establish the status guo post conventum, 
by dealing directly with the Central American States. 
Separate treaties were accordingly concluded with Honduras, 
Guatemala and Nicaragua, under whose terms Great Britain 
abandoned the Bay Islands, acquired definite rights in 
Belize, and only retained supervisory authority over the 
future affairs of Mosquitoland. 

But in order to grant, one must legally hold. In allow- 
ing these negotiations to proceed without protest on their 
part, the Americans, therefore, tacitly admitted the validity 
of the very British claims they had up to this so strenuously 
denied. Having passed thus by implication upon the 
recently acquired English titles to the shore, the United 
States had no further grounds to insist upon the abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty—provided, of course, the 
quit-claim deeds were found to be in proper form. Even on 
this minor point objections might well have been raised to 
the incomplete transfer of the Mosquito protectorate, but 
having admitted the general principle, the Americans were 
not disposed to be captious regarding details. So after ) 
looking over the treaties, President Buchanan artlessly 
placed a second estoppel upon the American side of the case | 
by declaring in his message that, ‘‘the discordant construc- 
tions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty between the two govern- 
ments . . . have resulted in a final settlement entirely 
satisfactory to this government.”’ 

Thus the convention continued to prevail, and both parties 1 
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were apparently content. There was no disposition on 
either side, however, to develop the situation any further 
along the lines laid down. From a present possibility the 
canal project had by this time become a tradition of the 
past. Assured of future ascendancy along the route, Great 
Britain took no further interest in the transit problem 
beyond preserving her reserved rights on the isthmus, and 
upon the outbreak of the Civil War the attention of the 
4 United States was likewise diverted from Central American 
affairs. The whole question of interoceanic communication 
was accordingly pigeon-holed by the Anglo-Saxon powers 
for future consideration. 


The preservation of the Union opened new economic and 
— political prospects to the United States and altered her 
— attitude toward the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Before the 
; war eastern capitalists were the only persons particularly 
interested in the canal project, but under the new order of 
things a demand for interoceanic communication arose 
among the grain and fruit-growers of the new West, and 
a the planters and miners of the reconstructed South, cut off, 
4 as they were, by the isthmus from their natural markets. 
Political contingencies had likewise to be taken into 
account, for though the Union had been preserved, disjointed 
coast-lines and the lack of transcontinental communication 
were extremely likely to lead toa new sectionalism along 
longitudinal lines. The French occupation of Mexico had 
also taught the United States a salutary lesson in the mat- 
ter of seaboard defence, and suggested the advisability of 
improving the southern frontier of the country. In behalf 
of national prosperity and in the interests of territorial 
integrity, the government, therefore, felt called upon, after 
providing for Pacific railways, to take definite initiative 
likewise in the matter of isthmus transit. 

Repeated official surveys having demonstrated beyond 
peradventure the superiority of the Nicaraguan route, it 
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again became incumbent upon the government to make 
diplomatic provision with this republic for the construction 
of the canal; and this brought the authorities to a fresh 
quandary. ‘True, nothing had as yet occurred to disturb 
the traditional view of the transit question which the 
Americans had inherited from Spain, and the United States 
still continued to regard the canal project, accordingly, in 
the light of a local expedient; but the progress of events 
had at least disclosed the geographic premises of the 
argument, and the logic of the situation now led to national 
control. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty still stood in the way 
of any such conclusion, however, and in dealing diplomat- 
ically with Nicaragua the United States had consequently 
to content herself with simply guaranteeing the neutrality 
of the route in return for the desired right of transit. In 
the mere expression of opinion, more latitude was, however, 
allowed, and two Republican Presidents, Grant and Hayes, 
felt free to declare the future policy of the country to be a 
canal under American control. 

These statements were of course ex parte, for without 
England’s consent, the United States could assume no such 
monopoly privileges. In the hopes of making the conven- 
tion conform with the principles of the newly adopted 
policy, successive Secretaries of State then endeavored to 
persuade Great Britain to reconsider the American claim. 
Mr. Blaine opened the theoretical argument by a belated 
appeal to the judgment of geography. To this Lord 
Granville very properly replied, that if President Monroe 
had been able in 1823 to forecast the future relation of his 
country to the western continent, the negotiators of the 
treaty of 1850 must surely have possessed sufficient previ- 
sion to provide for the immediate future; and as far as he 
could see, nothing had since occurred to alter the situation 
materially. Upon this refusal on the part of the English 
Secretary to admit that new conditions had rendered the 
old convention nugatory, Mr. Blaine proceeded to raise 
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certain historical objections to the treaty, instancing a 
number of occasions upon which, in his opinion, Great 
Britain had violated its terms. He closed his recital, 
however, with the year 1859; so, in reply, Lord Granville 
had only to recall President Buchanan’s expression of satis- 
faction with the situation in 1860 to put an end to this line 
of argument as well. Undaunted by his predecessor’s de- 
feat, Mr. Frelinghuysen continued the historical attack by 
claiming that in raising the Belize settlement to the rank 
of a Crown Colony, England had violated the treaty after 
President Buchanan’s term. In answer, Lord Granville 
was able to show that the United States had herself admit- 
ted the legal existence of the colony of British Honduras in 
the Postal Convention of 1869, and was, therefore, estopped 
from further objections on this score. Mr. Frelinghuysen 
then shifted the argument suddenly from history to inter- 
pretation, and endeavored to prove that the co-operative 
provisions of Article VIII only applied to the canal projects 
proposed in the past and not to future plans; but as no 
period had been set in the contract, Lord Granville justly 
denied the applicability of any such statute of limitations, 
and curtly refused to discuss the question any further. 

Mr. Blaine’s arguments were merely directed to the 
general purpose of American control, but Mr. Freling- 
huysen had a particular end in view. Anticipating success 
in the diplomatic campaign, President Arthur had, in fact, 
already concluded an arrangement with Nicaragua whereby 
the United States Government was to construct, own and 
control the proposed canal. The plan was, however, con- 
tingent upon the modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
and as there was so little probability of England’s consent- 
ing to the change, President Cleveland did not feel inclined 
to continue his predecessors’ policy. In withdrawing the 
canal convention from further consideration, ostensibly 
upon these grounds, the Executive granted by implication 
the continued validity of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. A 
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third estoppel was thus added to those previously placed 
upon the American case by Clayton and Buchanan, and the 
attack upon the terms of the treaty must accordingly be 
considered as resulting in American capitulation. 

Pledged to proceed along impossible lines, contradiction 
continued for the time to characterize Anglo-American 
relations, and the co-operative tenor of the canal convention 
only added irony to the irritating circumstances. Fortu- 
nately no controversy over the practical problems of construc- 
tion and control has, up to the present, occurred to increase 
the acerbity of the situation. In the meantime interna- 
tional events are making for a readjustment of the relative 
attitude of the parties toward the general question of inter- 
oceanic communication, which promises a better basis of 
agreement. 


Since the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, com- 
mercial civilization has made considerable progress in either 
direction about the globe. Eastern commerce being from 
the outset conditional upon interoceanic communication, it 
was natural that adequate maritime connections with the 
Pacific should first be established through the Suez canal. 
The immediate effect of this one-sided amelioration has 
been to allow the easterly current of commerce to spread 
‘somewhat further out across the Pacific than should 
normally be the case and to throw back the tide of American 
progress upon its European sources. Modern trade routes 
still radiate accordingly from the industrial centres of 
Europe to a periphery now bounded on the east by the 
littoral islands of Asia and on the west by the Pacific shores 
of America. 

This arrangement of routes allows European manu- 
facturers to draw their supplies from all quarters of the 
earth and dispose of their surplus finished products on the 
markets of Asia, Africa and America. Up to the present, 
therefore, America, like the other new continents, has 
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stood in the position of a purveyor of raw produce to the 
markets of the Old World. So long as the United States 
remained the leading agricultural country the situation was 
satisfactory enough, but the opening up of fresh sources of 
colonial supply has lowered the price of raw produce and 
made it more profitable for Americans to become exporters 
of finished goods. The natural market for American 
manufactures lies on the Pacific side of the globe and the 
industrialists of the country are already eager to enter into 
competition with their European rivals for a share in this 
South Sea trade. The difficulty lies in the lack of a 
westerly sea route to the Pacific. The isthmus now stands 
squarely in the way of America’s further commercial expan- 
sion and hinders the natural outflow of her export com- 
modities. Unwilling to be thus handicapped by poor 
means of communication, the manufacturers of the East 
have recently joined their pleas to the long-standing 
demands of the West and South for a waterway between 
the seas, and the nation is at last convinced of the economic 
necessity of the canal. 

By according the country island colonies all across the 
Pacific, the war with Spain has also added cogent political 
arguments for the immediate construction of an interoceanic 
canal. Over and above the acknowledged expediency of 
joining the disconnected coast lines of the country and con- 
trolling the southern frontier thus established, the further 
strategic necessity has arisen before the United States of 
exercising ascendancy along the sea route leading to her 
widely separated insular possessions on the west. Inter- 
oceanic communication is, in short, no longer a mere 
question of local amelioration, but a matter of imperial 
importance upon which the whole policy of expansion 
depends. Thus with the abandonment of the older attitude 
of isolation, the traditional view of the transit question is 
finally being corrected in accordance with the geographic 
facts, and the American people are coming to realize at last 
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that it is a necessary consequence of commercial civilization 
for the dominant power of the Occident to control the 
western gateway to the Pacific. 

Until recently the United States has been unable (except 
in the phrasing of the Monroe doctrine) to claim any such 
exclusive prerogatives in the New World; but there can 
scarcely be any further question between the Anglo-Ameri- 
can partners as to the right of precedence along the westerly 
course of progress; because economic conditions have 
already conferred the leadership upon the junior nation. 
The commercial element is henceforth bound to prevail in 
America, and the British portion of the New World is still 
primarily agricultural. Nor will it be possible, after the 
canal is constructed, for England to compete directly with 
the United States along the westerly course of commerce, 
for the handicap of distance—to say nothing of relative 
resources—must inevitably turn the tables against the 
mother country. Though evidently cognizant of the 
situation, the British do not appear to be particularly 
chagrined at the economic prospect. Their graceful 
admission of the Venezuelan claim, their generous approval 
of the conduct of the war with Spain, and their cordial 
welcome to the American fleet in the Philippines may, 
perhaps, without impropriety, be taken as expressions of 
their appreciation of the attitude assumed by the United 
States toward the further progress of western civilization. 
If this be true, the underlying contradiction of New-World 
claims may at last be said to have disappeared, and oppor- 
tunity is, consequently, afforded of re-establishing Anglo- 
American relations along co-operative lines. On the other 
hand, while disclaiming ail intention to take sides in Euro- 
pean controversies, the Americans have always evinced a 
lively sense of satisfaction at the success of English enter- 
prise in the east. They admire the British colonial system, 
they approve of the policy of the ‘‘open-door,’’ and they 
watch with sympathetic interest England’s advance from 
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Egypt through the Soudan. British ascendancy along the 
easterly line of progress meets, in short, with the hearty 
approbation of the republicans of the west. 

Destiny appears, accordingly, to be drawing a new line 
of demarcation about the globe—this time between the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples; not sanctioned, it is true, by a Papal 
buil, as was the earlier division between the Iberian powers 
of old, but none the less to be respected withal. There is 
consequently occasion for another treaty of Tordesillas to 
define the situation more precisely. And paradoxical 
though it appear, by separating their respective spheres, 
the Anglo-American powers will be brought into still closer 
accord. England has a well-considered policy to pursue 
along the easterly line of advance, and in the face of Euro- 
pean rivals she will probably be glad of American support. 
The United States, on the other hand, is just about to enter 
upon her colonial career, and ready to profit by the example 
of her more experienced partner. With the limits of 
influence properly defined by the new line of demarcation, 
co-operation between the Anglo-Saxon peoples is accord- 
ingly possible without in any way prejudicing their future 
imperial plans. 

The diplomatic antecedents are, in short, very similar to 
those that previously led to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
May it not be possible, therefore, to preserve the spirit of 
the existing engagement by adapting its form to the new 
conditions? The negotiators of this well-intending con- 
vention could scarcely be expected to have possessed su fi- 
cient prevision to provide for the world-wide circumstances 
of to-day. The terms of the treaty are consequently too 
narrow, as they only apply to the west. But by extending 
the co-operative principle to include both courses of com- 
merce, the tenor of the instrument may still be retained. 
With the assurance of American support, England would, 
in this case, continue to control the Suez canal and dom- 
inate the easterly water-route to the Indies; while the 
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United States, on the other hand, in obedience to the 
behests of her Monroe doctrine, would reassume the 
leadership of New World civilization and guard the neu- 
trality of the western gateway to the Pacific—the Nicaragua 
canal, 


LINDLEY M. KEASBEY. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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FRANCHISES OR MONOPOLIES—THEIR PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION. 


In the agitation about a public ownership—federal, state 
or municipal—of telegraph lines, railroads, lighting plants and 
similar enterprises essential to modern society, there are two 
sets of extremists. One group urges the public ownership 
and conduct of all corporate business charged with what, in 
legal phrase, has been termed a ‘‘ public use.’’ The other 
group favors private enterprise exclusively; and the limita- 
tion of governmental functions to the old fashioned admin- 
istration of state, federal and town laws as designed by 
our American grandfathers. But ‘‘ new occasions teach new 
duties: time makes ancient good uncouth.’’ The contrast 
is political as well as mechanical between the days of the 
saddle-bag-mail courier, and the long-distance telephone. 
Imagine, in the interest of local traffic in firewood and vege- 
tables, partisans of free trade and protection dividing over a 
prohibitory duty by the Empire State (1787) against the 
cargoes of Connecticut and New Jersey bumboats. It seems 
odd, too, that more than a generation later so wise a jurist 
as Judge Story should write in his ‘‘ Commentaries’’ that 
the Post Office establishment was fraught with dangers to 
our civic welfare because it was ‘‘ susceptible of abuse to an 
alarming degree.’’ He declared that ‘‘the whole corre- 
spondence of the country is so completely submitted to the 
fidelity and integrity of the agents who conduct it, and the 
means of making it subservient to mere state policy are so 
abundant, that the only surprise is that it has not already 
awakened the public jealousy, and been placed under more 
effectual control. It may be said without the slightest 
disparagement to any officer who has presided over it, that 
if ever the people are to be corrupted or their liberties are to be 
prostrated, this establishment will furnish the most facile means 
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and be the earliest employed to accomplish such a purpose’’ 
(Story on Constitution, Sec. 1536). It is within the science 
of government to utilize the progressive achievements of 
modern life with the least modicum of human friction; and 
if possible without injustice. The two extremes of govern- 
ment doing everything, and government doing nothing 
except securing life, liberty and property, are now discarded, 
as well by the theorist and trained politician, as by the 
common judgment of the people. 


A Starting Point. 


Notwithstanding the pronounced political difference in 
relation to governmental ownership or management of fran- 
chise properties, on one point, and one only, is there a gen- 
eral consensus of opinion; and that is where a public conces- 
sion is given on which a business is consequently more or less 
grounded, there, a public compensation shall be rendered, and 
a public supervision shall be exercised. 

It seems strange to us to-day that this latter proposition 
should ever have been challenged. It is as old as the English 
common law. Yet, less than twenty years ago, in what is 
reckoned as the most independent, if not the most intelligent 
political community in the country, it was the issue of a bit- 
ter contest that raged in the Empire State regarding the 
indiscriminate discrimination by railroads, and the efforts in 
establishing the present harmless railroad commission. 

Even the right to regulate charges for public services by cor- 
porations enjoying public monopolies was, strange to say, not 
only fiercely combatted in the legislature, when, for instance, 
against violent opposition, the two-cents-per-mile rate was 
imposed upon the New York Central Railroad; but after- 
ward in the courts throughout the country in every stage 
of litigation, until the United States Supreme Court, by its 
decisions reiterated the principle, ancient and unassailable, 
that when ‘‘ property is devoted toa public use, it is subject to 
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Chief Justice Waite declared that the limitation of the rate 
of charges for services rendered in a public employment, or for 
the use of property in which the public has an interest, estab- 
lished no new principle of law, but only gives effect to an 
old one. He said ‘‘ Where the common law prevails, it has 
been customary from time immemorial for the legislature to 
declare what shall be a reasonable compensation ’’ for a pub- 
lic service; or perhaps more properly speaking to fix a 
‘*maximum beyond which any charge would be umreason- 
able.” . . . ‘‘ We know the power may be abused; but 
that is no argument against its existence. For protection 
against abuses by legislatures the people must resort to the 
polls, not to the courts’’ (See Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 
Reports, 130). ‘This is a power, as the late Mr. Justice 
Miller of the same court declared, which ‘‘ extends to the 
protection of the lives, limbs, health, comfort and quiet of 
all persons, and to the protection of all property within the 
state: . . . . and persons and property are subjected 
to all kinds of restraint and burdens in order to secure the 
general comfort, health and prosperity of the state’’ (16 
Wall. 62). 


Apart from government ownership and management sev- 
eral modes of securing the public interest have been adopted. 
Sometimes it has been by regulating public charges; some- 
times by attempting to prescribe the modes and times of 
public service; or by exercising more or less control over the 
service, through public officials like federal, state or munici- 
pal boards; sometimes by requiring periodical payments in 
return for a franchise; and in some instances by its absolute 
sale for a price paid. 


Regulating Charges not an Adequate Supervision. 


But the general public is not satisfied simply with regu- 
lating rates. That is a matter which in the nature of things is 
surrounded by too many conditions, dependent and variable, 
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to be fairly secured by men not experts. Nor can it be 
insured by competition where competition is impossible. 
All that seems to be practicable in this direction from day 
to day is attained when obvious extortion is prevented. 

The possibility of extortion excites the passions of cupidity, 
of envy, and of reckless enmity. If the franchise unfortu- 
nately shall have been granted in perpetuity, those interested 
will discover abundant argument why its operation, man- 
agement or ownership should not be disturbed. If, because 
of legal complications, its terms cannot be modified, then 
undoubtedly such public regulations may be superimposed, 
as will secure the best and most approved service that 
sound judgment, exercised in the public interest, may reason- 
ably require. ‘There are few instances where the most negli- 
gent corporate sinner may not thus be disciplined, with the 
result of an improved public service. 

When a franchise has been leased or is being paid for, 
nominally or actually, it has been found in practice very 
difficult to control its relations to the public. For instance, 
the simple matter of requiring chain guards and gates for 
our New York ferries, operated under leases from the city, 
was the outcome of many demands and contests. Even 
where there was no other public concession than the inevi- 
table monopoly attending the right of eminent domain and 
the running of a railroad, improvements, for instance, 
required by the public interests were not made in the equip- 
ments and facilities of the great New York Central system, 
until the facilities and example of the competing Pennsyl- 
vania system had justified the public criticisms and put to 
shame the wealth-producing New York nerve-vein. 


The Sale of a Franchise. 


Franchise sales are likely to receive fresh illustrations 
from our new island possessions. The Insular Com- 
mission appointed by the War Department to examine 
into the affairs of Porto Rico recently reported among their 
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recommendations that ‘‘ all concessions should be granted 
only after proper advertisement in the newspapers in Porto 
Rico and the United States: and then sold to the highest 
bidder at public sale.’’ In municipal affairs generally, fran- 
chise sales find many advocates. 

The popular notion that a public franchise should be sold 
for what it is worth, is replete, if not with error, at least 
with misfortunes. The so-called ‘‘ business man,’’ another 
name for a horseless jockey, a man looking for a ‘‘ going 
concern ’’ to ride in,—is usually noisy about what such and 
such a franchise ought to be worth, or what he would give 
for it, or what it ought to bring, paralyzing the innocent by 
his marshaling of estimates with imaginary statistics. 

Such a sale is a gamble for the purchaser, and a worse 
gamble for the public, who constitute the seller, but who are 
generally ‘‘sold!’’ It may be right for an earl to sell at 
auction (if he would be so foolish) the hunting franchise on 
his estates; for royalty to sell a tobacco monopoly for all 
that can be had for it ; for the king to sell his special privi- 
leges, ferries, highway tolls, the right to manufacture 
liquors, or to dispense them, with more or less monopoly, in 
certain places. But it is an intrusion on the fundamental 
doctrines of republican government to part absolutely with 
any of the serious functions of government; such as the 
right to tax for essentials—and water supply, light supply, 
electric supply and transportation supply have become 
modern necessities. Such an intrusion becomes invidious 
and dangerous to liberty, civic equality and social order, 
when distinguished by a consideration paid by the favored 
party. 

It is either in acknowledgment of this wrong, or else a 
perpetuation of it, that the present charter of Greater New 
York prohibits the granting of public franchises for a longer 
period than twenty-five years, with a right to renewal. This 
implies that the franchise may be granted absolutely for that 
length of time. The uzwisdom of this provision is in 
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permitting the interested public to remain financially uzinter- 
ested for any period of time. The wisdom of it is in 
prohibiting the perpetuation of a franchise. The gamble, 
to be sure, is ‘‘a very little one,’’ with a sort of ‘‘limit’”’ 
to the game. 

The propriety of any such ‘‘ game,’’ whether its territorial 
limitation be city, state or nation, may well be doubted. 
Still, it must be conceded that the imperative provisions in 
the New York charter looking toward the public ownership, 
and option of management, of the entire property and fran- 
chise at the end of twenty-five or fifty years, are big steps 
in the right direction ; although the wide latitude of official 
discretion permitted in deferring the possible public owner- 
ship is upon principle open to many objections. 

It may be said that private capital to exploit a public 
improvement will not be forthcoming unless the project 
be financially attractive, and that its attraction must consist 
in the payments by the public for service rendered. This 
may be granted. ‘The franchise given should render such 
service until the capital shall be repaid or secured, together 
with a suitable profit for the investment and for the risks 
of the venture. But should it go beyond this; should it 
offer an opportunity for amassing extortionate riches? More 
cannot be demanded than a suitable public service, even at 
the cost and risk if necessary of public ownership. 

Where the conditions are not financially attractive to pri- 
vate capital—as is sometimes the case regarding great canals, 
or water works for supplying great cities—the public credit 
and the public purse may become essential. For illustra- 
tion, the Erie Canal, the Pacific Railroads, the Sault Ste, 
Marie Canal, and other great lake and river waterways: 
This may also be the case regarding the great rapid transit 
necessities on Manhattan Island, but not necessarily. 

Where private capital is probable it will look out for its 
own security and reward; and this just security and liberal 
reward it is in the public interest to invite and to maintain. 
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How Shall Franchises be Paid For? 


Perhaps it is in deference to considerations of this charac- 
ter that absolute franchises have heretofore been granted in 
return for annual payments out of earnings, gross or net. 
Such devices, however, have usually proved unsatisfactory; 
as really they are, and should be, for they are only species 
of gambling. Both sides are then playing a sort of ‘‘ blind’’ 
game, followed by a crop of annual law suits as to who is 
entitled to the stakes. 

Where then is the line to be drawn? What shall be the 
measure, if any, of a direct public financial interest—if not 
absolute ownership—in those public franchises which depend 
for their earnings on the contributions of the multitudes for 
public services rendered by the franchise owners? 

Theoretically the answer is a simple one, although con- 
cededly difficult of practical application in many cases. 

The answer is to be found in such an immediate partial 
interest as, with the accretions, if there be great profits, will 
gradually absorb the private capital; but if there be no profits 
will leave the great public represented and jointly interested 
with the private capital employed in working out the finan- 
cial and public salvation or condemnation of the enterprise. 

To illustrate: If the franchise, a street railroad, for 
instance, is to be granted to a corporation by or for the 
benefit of a city, suppose a fourth or other fraction of the 
stock should be issued, let us assume for the franchise, the 
dividends on this fraction of stock to be utilized for the pur- 
chase of more outstanding stock, to be purchased of the 
lowest bidder offering it; and all of the stock issued to be 
subject to the public right of purchase at a fixed premium. 
The ordinary rights of a stockholder, reinforced by a pre- 
scribed representation among the directors, and official visi- 
tation, would insure scrutiny over the management, and 
afford some reasonable guarantee to investing stockholders, 
as well as to the utilizing public. 
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The premium say at 110, 125 or 150, and the limitation 
coupled with an assurance of dividends, say at 6, 8 or 10 
per cent, would furnish attraction for ordinary capital. The 
laws of New York, fairly applied, would operate to prevent 
excessive capitalization; while provision could easily be 
made against bonds, prohibiting them if necessary, or per- 
mitting them within suitable limitations. 

Should the franchise prove excessively profitable the offi- 
cial holdings would gradually accumulate. They could 
then, with the same or with larger reservations, be sold 
again, a sort of partial refranchise sale, to the highest bid- 
der; or half of the holdings sold. The management would 
thus remain in private hands, but under official surveillance, 
and in the actual direction of representatives of the share- 
holders of the capital invested. 

Should the franchise prove unprofitable the public purse 
may be invited to give aid, if worthy of it and if public 
advances may be duly authorized. If all ends in failure 
there is the ordinary process of dissolution, receivership and 
possibly reorganization. 

At all events, the mutual initial object is attained in the 
attempted venture with security to capital, and with due 
regard to the present and future interest of the community 
to be served. 


How About Old Monopolies ? 


Well, some one observes, that device of partial public 
ownership and representation may be made applicable to 
future enterprises, but not to existing corporations. Possibly 
so. Yet there are few public corporations affected with a 
‘* public use,’’ or enjoying a public franchise (unless it be 
extortionately profitable), whose shareholders would not be 
gratified to have an assured premium fixed for their limited 
dividend paying shares—and all stock of franchise monopo- 
lies should be limited in dividends. 

If the stock be selling at a low figure, and be not ona 
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dividend paying basis, it would require slender inducement 
to persuade the shareholders to surrender a fraction of their 
holdings for the establishment of such a partial public own- 
ership as would be equivalent to a sinking fund and guar- 
anteed profit. I admit the practical difficulties in a case like 
a street railway, or gas company, whose shares are quoted at, 
say, two hundred or upwards. Yet even such a case might 
yield to fair ‘‘ treatment.’’ 

The power creating and regulating a corporation operat- 
ing a public monopoly may reasonably be exercised to 
secure improved public conditions by way of investment, as 
well as in improved service. 

Over fifty years ago, when ten per cent was the legal 
limitation of dividends, it was the policy of New York 
railroad law that the excess of profits should go toward 
reducing fares. An ancient specimen enactment toward 
limitation of profits was afforded in another instance where 
the tracks were laid with the old ‘‘ flat bar rail,’’ which it 
was desired should be superseded by the ‘‘ fifty-six pounds ”’ 
to the ‘‘lineal yard’’ rail. So the Legislature of 1347 
restricted the dividends to “Aree per cent, and directed the 
earnings in excess to ‘‘constitute a sinking fund,’’ to be 
used for no other purpose except to replace the old with the 
described new rail; and prescribed a penalty of forfeiture of 
charter if the substitution was not made anyhow within three 
years from the passage of the law. 

Limitation of dividends and the application of excess of 
profits toward reduction of public charges, or in some other 
form for the benefit of the general public, even to the pay- 
ment of the excess directly into the public treasury, is no 
novel proposition or policy. As applied to many corpora- 
tions affected with a ‘‘ public use’’ it is a well-established 
public policy, fairly applicable according to the circumstances 
of each case. 

Of course the contrivances of a profitable corporation to 
evade a profitable showing, and to apply its actual profits to 
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extravagance, or to what is in truth a further capitalization, 
or to what properly belongs to ‘‘ capital’’ account and not 
to the ordinary expenses, or even to a fair rate for extraor- 
dinary repairs and maintenance, is and always will be a 
contest not limited simply to a questior of bookkeeping; but 
an issue that is cropping up in every great enterprise 
between good faith and wrong doing; between a good motive 
and a perverse motive. Thus it might be argued that the 
official holdings would never be increased. 

But allowing for the honest and ignorant differences in 
judgment there is always a point in the finances of every 
current business where the distinctive line between a profit- 
able or an unprofitable business may readily be drawn by 
one who has the authority to draw it. The present laws 
and officials and courts of justice are quite adequate to right 
any serious error in drawing square financial lines respect- 
ing the operations of New York corporations. 

True, many apparently absurd reports are to-day required; 
but when it comes to distinguishing between profits and 
losses, and capital and expenses—and these are the true 
exhibits of the cost of production or service—there is little 
need for legislation to enable the courts or officials to set out 
the truth touching the financial operations of public cor- 
porations responsible to the authorities of the Empire State. 
Financial jugglery, and an occasional dishonest official, will 
scarcely defeat a well-defined public policy once fastened by 
law toa public trust. Profit, or the absence of profit, is 
easily proven. Here is an illustration: 


How Cost of Gas in New York was Once Shown. 


The first New York legislative investigation of monop- 
olies that ever arrived, or perhaps attempted to arrive, at the 
actual cost of production, or of service rendered, was the 
famous Gas Investigation of 1886. 

The Senate Committee was met at the outset by the proffer 
of the gas companies to furnish their own figures showing 
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their estimated cost of gas, but with objections to the com- 
mittee’s experts examining all their books; the companies 
claiming to be only private corporations, selling gas to the 
city among other consumers. Of course this claim was not 
legally tenable, although it had been otherwise assumed by 
the authorities and by the public for a generation. 

The committee, however, upon finally securing the books 
of all the gas companies then operating in New York City, 
quietly surprised the companies by figuring out the original 
investments, the yearly expenditures of a permanent char- 
acter, and for current service, the aggregate receipts from 
customers, the aggregate annual productions, the aggregate 
purchases of materials, the totals of investments, sales, and 
annual dividends; and thus by inexorable mathematics 
announced to every gas company in New York, what until 
then had never been stated, even among the managers, 
namely, the actual capital paid in and employed, and the 
actual cost of each thousand feet of gas as delivered to 
customers, for every year each gas company had been doing 
business. 

No such corporate showing was ever made respecting a 
New York monopoly; and no better demonstration was ever 
made that the actual cost of service, cost of product to a 
customer, consists in distinguishing capital investment from 
current expenses, and in arriving at the real profits of the 
monopoly, or real losses as thus distinguished for an annual 
or other fairly selected period. 

The cost of gas being thus shown for each and every 
“plant ’’ in operation with relation to the increasing popu- 
lation in the city, the legislature promptly enacted some 
ill-considered laws decreasing and regulating the price of 
gas; and has renewed such laws to the present time. 

No such comprehensive and philosophical work relating 
to municipal monopolies was ever accomplished by any legis- 
lative committee; although the progressive laws it recom- 
mended were not passed. 
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No New Scheme. 


Nor does the possible or actual public ownership, if 
happily it should sometimes result from the accumulated 
accretions of the sinking fund capital, present any new 
feature of public policy. It is enough at present to trace it 
back to the charter of the first railroad built in this state 
before the first general railroad law. It is a feature found 
in all the special railroad charters up to as well as including 
the first general railroad law, under which railroad cor- 
porations were organized in New York. By all these enact- 
ments it was in substance provided that the railroad properties 
might vest in and become the property of the state upon the 
repayment to the railroad company of the amount expended 
for construction and permanent fixtures, and the actual 
value of the cars, engines, machinery, chattels and real 
property in its use, with interest on such sums at a rate not 
less than 10 per cent per annum, together with all moneys 
expended for repairs, etc., after deducting the amount 
received for tolls, freights and passage money. It is no 
part of this paper to discuss whether this feature of law is 
still in force. Suffice it to say, that while in the opinion of 
some it is, the legislature in the exercise of the state’s right 
of eminent domain may nevertheless reach a corresponding 
result by making adequate provision at any time for vesting 
in the state the franchises, fixtures, property and appurten- 
ances of its railroads therein. At all events a charter is 
seldom encountered that may not be revoked, and such 
terms as public policy may dictate may be laid down by the 
state for renewing in some other form, or upon some other 
conditions, the public service already being rendered by a 
public corporation; subject to proper compensation for prop- 
erty or property rights that may be extinguished. 


Valuations. 


An incidental question arises as to the standard by which 
valuations for public purposes shall be measured. Shall 
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they be based on the actual cash capital invested plus a 
proper interest; or shall they be based on the earning 
power as shown by the statistics of receipts and dis- 
bursements; or shall they be based at what would be the 
cost to duplicate the system? No one of these three stand- 
ards is false for its special and legitimate purposes. The 
great industrial combinations, through their corporate secur- 
ities as offered to and extensively dealt in by the public, are 
at the present time furnishing the investing public with 
large conundrums under these three classes of inquiries; 
and every answer will depend chiefly on the standpoint of 
the questioner, and on the motive of both the question and 
the answer. 

If the public ownership of a great corporation, as a live 
‘* going concern,’’ is to be assumed, the legislature or the 
courts, or both, will readily answer such questions accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each case. But, if it is only a 
question as to what shall be the charge to the public for 
service rendered, the public can be trusted in the future, as 
it has demonstrated by its conduct in the past, to deal fairly, 
and even liberally with corporate capital employed in the 
operation of franchise monopolies. 

What difference does it make to the consumer if a product 
is manufactured at a less cost by private than by public 
management, if the difference goes into the treasury of a 
private corporation, instead of going to reduce charges or to 
increase the proportion of public ownership? 


The Proportion of Ownership. 


The fundamental question then, in carrying forward this 
policy of fractional ownership and future absorption and 
resale (whether the franchise monopoly be an old one or a 
new one), relates to the initial fraction of shareholding to be 
conceded in any particular case. Shall it be one-third, one- 
quarter, fifth or tenth? Shall the fraction be for cash, or 
for the franchise? In these days of stock issues by the 
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millions for so-called ‘‘ good will,’’ ‘‘ secret processes,’’ 
patents and other intangible assets, there woulc seem to be 
little or no difficulty in securing for the official holdings an 
adequate and appropriate fraction. 

Cities having the disposal or control of franchises might in 
many instances require legislation to carry forward a policy 
of this nature. If so, there would be no serious difficulty 
in securing the necessary legislation. In many instances no 
further state enactments would be requisite. 


A Bill Once Introduced. 


There is one instance of a proposed law on these lines 
that, by way of illustration, may be mentioned in this con- 
nection. In 1881, there was introduced into the New York 
Legislature a bill to amend the general railroad laws of New 
York, so as to provide for state partial ownership and future 
absorption. ‘This bill specially applied to railroad corpora- 
tions which should thereafter be incorporated, or result 
from consolidation or reorganizations. Provision was 
made, however, that existing corporations, by delivering to 
the controller proportionate stock and filing proper cer- 
tifications and acceptances of the act, might voluntarily 
come within its provisions. Some reorganizations then 
going forward were considering the acceptance of such pro- 
visions, or voluntarily adopting them as part of their funda- 
mental organization, with a view to the permanent stability 
of their securities to be issued. 

There was attraction to the financial eye in the compulsory 
sinking fund feature and assured purchase at a premium if 
the enterprise should progress to a reasonable dividend. 
The bill, however, was never discussed owing to the fac- 
tional strife that overwhelmed all other subjects, and to the 
partisan warfare that convulsed the legislature of that year. 

The principles of the bill, however, and the methods of 
their application on the foregoing plan are clear and simple, 
and easily worked out for application to any locality, or for 
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any public corporation. Any good lawyer will readily map 
out the essential details for application of the system to any 
proposed public work, or for any special locality. 


Incidental Considerations. 


Of course there is a large mass of considerations that will 
crop up for more or less attention. The population and 
character of the territory to be served; the initial cost of 
construction, of equipment, and the cost of its efficient 
maintenance; the amount of charges practicable, or in 
expectancy, upon the public; the quality of service; the 
integrity of stock issues; the honesty and ability of manage- 
ment, the possible competition, or variation in public demands 
and facilities, the private property or damages to be paid for 
in the establishment and conduct of what may be termed 
the ‘‘ plant’’ by which the franchise is to be operated—are 
each and all signal factors in the problem. But while 
requiring due attention they are as brushwood for removal 
to expose the central factor, namely, the initial fraction of 
capital stock to be dedicated to the public ownership. 

That question is to be settled according to the exigencies 
of each case, and not by any rule of thumb. It must be 
settled, not by any general law, but be the outcome in each 
instance of judgment, guess-work, prophetic vision and 
agreement. Once settle whether the fraction shall be a fifth, 
a third, a quarter, or a half, and all other details fall with- 
out difficulty into their proper sphere for solution. 


Rapid Transit Corporations. 


The objectionable and philosophically erroneous proposal 
to grant a perpetual franchise for an underground rapid 
transit company in New York City may find ameliorating 
conditions in this plan of initial fractional ownership. In 
such great works the public purse or credit may legitimately 
purchase by instalments, if meed be, initial fractional 
holdings, in whole or in part. Thus the question of a 
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constitutional debt limit need not be encountered in any such 
public work while inviting private investment to aid it. 


Conclusion. 


It is not claimed that this method of financing will solve 
the complex rapid transit question for Greater New York; 
but it is claimed that, unless public franchises are to be 
owned and operated by the people and their chosen officials, 
there is no fairer method yet proposed to secure to the 
people that reasonable share of profit which is their due from 
the control and operation of a valuable franchise. 

Such franchises grow in value with their use, and with 
the natural increase in population, and in improved modern 
facilities. It is the perpetration of a wrong to give away 
such franchises; and the wrong is imperceptibly lessened by 
such a grant for an assumed consideration, It remains 
nevertheless, a continuing wrong, fostering bad blood and 
industrial sores incurable by the ballot, and inciting social 
explosions. An absolute sale, an irretrievable alienation of 
a public franchise is fundamentally wrong. 

It may be in line with Spanish Imperialism; but it is 
unrepublican. Ina republic a sale, if franchise sale there 
be, should be of @ concession for the shortest time possible 
prior to an approaching public resumption and ownership 
of the whole franchise and property, together with the 
largest fractional public ownership meanwhile that competing 
capital will profitably allow. Under a republican form of 
government the consideration for a franchise should xof be 
& payment to the present generation for a yoke upon its 
successors. 

The competition should be for the shortest period bidder, 
or for the smallest fractional bidder, or both. 

The object of the sale should be to invite private capital 
into the matter for the shortest time possible, and upon the 
smallest fractional interest in the enterprise that will be 
adequate to redeem the capital with its suitable profits. 
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Governor Pingree, of Michigan, is quoted as saying (and 
he might wisely have said it) that ‘‘ Good municipal govern- 
ment is an impossibility while valuable franchises are to be 
had and can be obtained by corrupt use of money in bribing 
public servants.”’ 

Of course the larger the initial fraction of public owner- 
ship, the larger would be the official representation in the 
Board of Directors. It will be said that this enforced 
representation in the Board of Directors being at first in a 
hopeless minority, will afford no real protection to the 
public. An answer is obvious. 

Disinterested and able men will always be found to accept 
such useful and honorable public stations. Their reports, 
and the common knowledge of the doings of a public cor- 
poration subject to such official scrutiny, and to such visita- 
tion as is common to banks, insurance companies and other 
institutions of public trust, will not admit of continued 
jugglery or of systematic wrongdoings. 

The laws of the state are quite adequate to protect even 
the minority shareholder, if his knowledge is equal to his 
legal weapons. Moreover it would be easy to reinforce 
those laws, if need be, in their applicability to corporations 
in which the public is a joint owner. 


Tossing to and fro all the diverse considerations in favor 
of and against public ownership of corporations enjoying a 
public franchise, the opinion is ventured—at least for the 
purpose of provoking useful discussion—that a joint public 
ownership, coupled with such an interest as, if valuable, 
will contingently increase to the point of ultimate absorp- 
tion of entire ownership, furnishes a philosophical and 
presently practical line for the concession and operation of 
franchises and monopolies. 


HENRY EpWIN TREMAIN. 
New York City, October 14, 1899. 
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THE RECENT PRODUCTION OF SILVER AND ITS 
PROBABLE FUTURE. 


Since 1890 silver has suffered a marked decline in value, 
amounting at its maximum to 25.9 per cent as compared 
with the entire group of metals, and 44 per cent as com- 
pared with gold. We should expect such a fall in value to 
be reflected in a decreased production, but this does not 
appear to have been its result. The following table gives 
the total silver product and the product of the chief sources 
of supply: 


Australia 
ween Total Prod. |United States.| Mexico. | Peru, Bolivia, 

Oz. Oz. Oz. Chile. 

Oz. 
1893 . 165,472,621 | 59,999,956 | 44,362,519 | 39,166,416 
1894. ...-+- 164,610,394 | 49,500,500 | 47,038,381 | 46,160,683 
1895....-.-. 168,308,353 | 55,726,945 | 46,962,738 | 49,146,615 
165,100,887 | 58,488,810 | 47,985,914 | 37,446,005 
1897---..-. 177,352,836 | 56,457;292 | 54,052,647 | 38,746,408 


The apparent lack of correspondence between the pro- 
duction and the value of silver has been cited as evidence 
that the margin of cost of production has not yet been 
reached; that silver is so abundant that no matter what its 
price, the supply will be sustained. A study of the con- 
ditions of silver production will not support this conclusion. 

Silver is found in two forms: in ‘“‘straight’’ or free 
milling ores, from which the silver can be extracted by 
mercury amalgamation, and in which silver is the only 
constituent of any value, and secondly, in connection with 
several other metals, notably with copper and lead. Silver 
is, therefore, a co-product with these metals, and its pro- 
duction is influenced by the state of the lead and copper 
supply. Conversely the production of lead and copper is 
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affected to some extent by the production of silver. Pro- 
fessor Austin, the chemist of the Royal Mint, presented to 
the Royal Gold and Silver Commission of 1888 the follow- 
ing classification of silver product of the year 1883: 


Manner of Occurrence. Ounces. 

Silver found in connection with gold. . . 508,000 
““Straight”’ silver ores. ........ 49,920,733 
88,354,733 


In 1891 the Director of the Mint made a classification for 
the production of the United States: 


Ounces. 
Quartz and milling ores (‘‘ straight ” sil- 
ver) and goldores ........ 28,625,000 
Lead-silver ores... 23, 707,000 
Copper-silverores. 5,998,000 
58,330,000 


In these estimates silver produced from quartz and free 
milling ores, that is from ores whose principal mineral 
content is gold and silver, comprised much the greater part 
of the total production. We should be led to expect that 
the course of silver production would mainly depend on the 
value of silver and that it would be but slightly influenced 
by circumstances affecting lead and copper production. 
Such was indeed the case during the increase of silver pro- 
duction from 1889 to 1892. At this period the prices of 
lead and copper ruled very low and the production of these 
metals tended to decline. The production of copper from 
the Anaconda mines, the greatest copper-silver producer, 
was in 1888, 63,245,473 pounds; 1889, 61,647,000; 18g0, 
64,046,812; 1891, 46,500,000. The production of lead in 
Colorado in 1888 was 65,000 tons; 1889, 69,000; 1890, 
54,500; 1891, 64,000; in Idaho, in 1888, 30,000; 1889, 
32,500; 1890, 33,000, and in 1891, 40,000. Imports of 
silver-lead from Mexico also decreased from 28,626 tons in 
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1888 to 23,867 in 1891, but this was partially due to the 
McKinley tariff.* The silver production of the United 
States during this period increased from 1,424,326 kilo- 
grams in 1889 to 1,814,642 kilograms in 1891, and it is 
plain that this increase came from ‘‘straight’’ silver ores. A 
like increase occurred in most of the other silver producing 
countries whose product was mainly derived from ‘‘straight’’ 
ores. Before 1893, therefore, the production of silver was 
governed by the value of silver and was but little influenced 
by the production of lead and copper. Since 1893 this 
condition has been reversed. 

The immediate result of the action of the Indian Govern- 
ment was to paralyze the silver-producing industry of the 
west. Ata meeting of silver miners and smelters held in 
Denver, June 29, 1893, it was decided to suspend operations 
in all the important mines of the west, and most of the 
principal mines and smelting works of Colorado, Nevada, 
Montana, Utah, and Idaho were immediately shut down.t 

Although some of these mines were later reopened, most 
of them remain closed at the present time. ‘Thousands of 
silver mines which were profitable under former conditions 
are now closed, and the depression shows no signs of im- 
provement so long as silver remains at its present value. { 
This depression extended to Mexico and South America, 
and also to Australia.§ 

We should expect this depression in silver production to 
exert a marked influence upon the output, but the following 


*“ Rothwell Mineral Industries,” 1892, pages 310 and 312. 

+ “Engineering Mining Journal,” Vol. lvi, page 4. “The principal mines 
closed at this time were : Moffats mines at Leadville, Creede, Rico, Cripple Creek, 
and other points; the Holden Smelting Works at Leadville, and the Lixiavation 
plant at Aspen, the Mollie Gibson and Smuggler mines. In Montana almost every 
silver mine was closed. In Utah and Nevada, the Diamond, Daly West, Jordan, 
Galena, Bullion Beck, Crescent, Anchor and Yosemite. 

t“‘ Western Mining World,” July 2, 1898. 

2‘*Engineering and Mining Journal,” Vol. lvi, page 441; ‘‘ Western Mining 
World,” July 24, 1897; ‘‘ Engineering Magazine,” Vol. vii, page 182 ff. Silver mining 
in Bolivia and Peru cannot be developed much farther owing to the low price 


silver. 
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table shows very conclusively that the production of silver 
has not materially decreased: 


Worlds Production of Silver, 1893-97, in Fine Ounces. 


CouNnTRIEsS. 1893. 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 4897. 
Mexico . . . | 44,362,519 47,038, 381| 46,962,738, 47,985,914) 54,052,647 
Canada. . 248,583} 847,687) 1,775,658) 3,205,343) 5,538,446 
Peru . . . .| 1,904,744) 3,236,759) 3,162,973, 2,267,525) 1,876,590 
Bolivia .. . 13,631,449) 21,999,966) 28,444,400) II,500,000) 10,500,000 
Chile . 3,128,709] 2,850,503) 5,031,907; 4,870,725] 4,870,725 
Australia . . | 20,501,508) 18,073,455| 12,507,335 21,216,534] 16,078,604 
United States | 59,999,956] 49,500,500! 55,726,945, 58,835,000] 53,860,000 

Arizona. .| 2,985,700| 1,147,204 859,739| 2,000,000} 1,332,292 

California . 470,100! 717,368 463,739 600,000 757,300 

Colorado . 26,000,000) 23,281,399 17,891,626] 22,500,000] 21,278,202 

Montana . | 17,000,000) 12,820,081 15,046,409] 15,720,000] 16,807,346 

Idaho. . .| 3,910,700) 3,288,548 3,425,653/ 5,400,000] 6,000,000 

New Mexico 458,400} .632,183) 409,549 700,000) 350,000 

Nevada . 1,700,000) 1,035,151 807,230} II,200,000] 1,500,000 

Utah 7,252,600} 5,891,901) 6,579,043} 8,842,810) 6,689,754 

Texas... 140,400 429,314 529,974 525,400 600,000 

S. Dakota . 349,400) 58.973| 98,523] 274,900) 242,781 


The sustained production of 1893 was the result in large 
measure of a general cleaning up on the part of the smelters, 
which exhausted their stock of ore preparatory to a shut- 
down. This explanation, however, will not suffice for the 
later years. 

The fall in silver closed a large number of mines, in 
particular those mines which depended upon silver alone to 
pay expenses and dividends. ‘The result has been to con- 
fine the production of silver to the lead and copper mines. 
It is impossible to state exactly the condition of copper- 
silver and lead-silver production. Some attempts have 
however been made. In the United States in 1896 the total 
production of silver was 58,488,000 ounces. ‘The copper- 
silver mines of Butte and the lead-silver mines of Leadville 
with the Coeur d’Alene, produced about 20,000, 000 ounces 
of silver. Much lead-silver ore was produced in Mon- 
tana, especially in the Castle District; the Wood River 
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region of Idaho; in Bingham, Arizona, and the Tintic 
region of Nevada; in some parts of New Mexico, in Colo- 
rado, in the region around Leadville and at isolated points 
in the Rocky Mountains.* Some silver is produced from 
gold mines proper. Crude bullion assaysonly $18 an ounce 
by reason of its silver and copper content which is extracted 
in the refining process. ‘The ores of the Comstock and of 
the De Lamar mines of Idaho are gold-silver, the gold con- 
tent being of greater value than the silver. It is probable 
that only 4,000,000 ounces were produced in the United 
States in 1896 from ‘‘straight’’ silver ores. In Australia 
the Broken Hill silver-lead mines furnish more than one- 
half the output. In Mexicoa large amount of silver is pro- 
duced from silver-lead and silver-copper mines. Probably 
two-thirds of Mexico’s present silver production is derived 
from ‘‘straight’’ silver ores. f 

The production of South America comes mainly from 
‘straight’ ores, and small amounts are still obtained from 
similar sources in Austria, Germany and Spain. Fully 
two-thirds of the world’s silver is produced in connection 
with other metals, and was affected not only by the demand 
for silver, but by the demand for copper, lead and gold. In 
order to understand this more thoroughly, let us take the 
case of the United States. We may assume that in the 
silver production of the United States in 1896, 34.4 per 
cent was produced in connection with copper; 6.8 per 
cent from ‘‘straight’’ silver ores, and the remainder, 
34,000,000 ounces, or 58.8 per cent, from lead ores.{ The 
production of silver will tend to respond not only to the 
value of silver, but to the values of lead and copper which 
influence the production of these metals. The production 


*“ Engineering Mining Journal,” September 4, 1897, Vol. lxiv, pages 271-22. 

+ In 1896, 28,565,843 ounces left the country in the form of base lead bullion and 
copper ; 9,971,053 in the form of ores; and 20,941,976 was deposited for coinage 
which amount represents the “straight” silver. 

t Included in this estimate is the silver produced from gold. It is relatively 
insignificant, and is of unknown amount. It may, therefore, be disregarded. 
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of silver then should not be compared with the series of 
index numbers which represents the value of silver, but 
with a series made up of the index numbers of lead, copper 
and silver. The index numbers are presented below. 
They are taken from Sauerbeck’s tables: 


Jal l | Value of | Value of 

“silver. | “Kena” | | Copper. 
a 58.6 48 53-3 59 58.8 
1894. 47.6 47 47-3 53 50.3 
a 49.1 52 50.5 57 53.0 
See 50.5 56 53-2 63 56.7 
ee 45.3 62 53-6 65 55.0 


While the value of silver fell 22.6 per cent from 1893 to 
1897, the value of lead increased 29.1 per cent and the value 
of copper 10.1 per cent, so that even when the falling value 
of silver is included with the index numbers of lead and 
copper, and given an equal weight with them, the net result 
is a slight advance in the value of lead-silver and but a 
small decline in the value of copper-silver. Were it pos- 
sible to give to silver a weight in these averages in propor- 
tion to its contribution to the total value of the lead-silver 
and copper-silver production, the combined index numbers 
would in each case show an advance. The effect of this 
upon the production of the three metals appears in the 
following table:* 


U. S. produc- | : Production of 

Oz. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

| 
ae | 60,000,000 130,026 183,394 81,729 
| 49,500,000 119,486 | 163,394 81,739 
55,727,000 119,057 | 177,881 86,950 
1896. .. . .| 58,834,800 135,332 214,149 102,213 
er 53,360,000 144,649 227,763 105,874 


*** Rothwell Mineral Industries,”’ 1898, pages 419 and 427. 
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When we consider that the movement of the value of 
silver bears directly only on 6.8 per cent of the total value 
of silver production of the United States, while the value 
of lead-silver and copper-silver affect respectively 58.8 per 
cent and 34.4 per cent of the silver production, the explana- 
tion of the failure of the production of silver to decline is 
apparent. Yet while the production of silver has suffered 
no absolute decrease, it was impossible that the great con- 
traction of its field of production which resulted from the 
closing of so many silver mines would not decrease its supply 
relatively to the supplies of other articles whose values had 
not been thus affected. We have seen that the production of 
copper and lead has increased more rapidly than the pro- 
duction of silver. The same thing holds true with other 
commodities. From 1893 to 1897 the production of silver 
was approximately stationary, but during this same period 
the production of coal in the United States increased from 
162,814,977 tons to 185,650,892 tons; that of iron from 
7,124,502 tons to 8,623,127 tons; that of cotton from 
7,493,000 bales to 8,157,964 bales; that of wheat from 396, - 
131,725 bushels to 427,684,346 bushels, while the product 
of gold, compared with which silver has shown the greatest 
decline in value, increased from 1,604, 840 ounces to 2, 774,- 
935 ounces.* Owing to the peculiarities of silver produc- 
tion, its diminished price has not decreased its production 
absolutely, but has decreased it relatively to the production 
of other commodities. 

What is the future outlook for silver? While silver 
remains at its present level of value its production may 
reasonably be expected to show a relative decline. This 
has been the case since 1893. This relative decline may 
coincide with an absolute advance in the production, but 
since all values tend to an equilibrium, a readjustment will 
probably take place in the value of silver by a relative 
decrease in its supply until such an equilibrium is once 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1898. 
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more established. The increasing production of silver from 
1873 to 1891 was in large measure the result of a similar 
readjustment. The supply was constantly increased, and 
by 1891 the value of silver had shown a very considerable 
fall, being still, however, very far above the average value 
level. There is no reason to doubt that had not the events 
of 1893 supervened, this increased production would have 
continued to lower the value of silver until it reached a 
point where the profits of silver production were approxi- 
mately equal to the gains in other lines of industry. This 
result was anticipated by the repeal of the Sherman Act, 
and now it is necessary that the movement should be 
reversed, that the supply of silver should so decrease that 
an equalization of profits shall once more be effected. The 
silver industry is completely stagnant. Little activity is 
shown in prospecting and in opening new mines. The 
columns of the mining journals contain few references to 
the silver industry save when they lament its fate and plead 
for its resuscitation. Capital, so far as possible, has left an 
unprofitable industry, and investment in silver properties is 
at a standstill. Unusual activity persists in lead and copper 
mining, but it is hopeless to expect any marked increase in 
silver production from this quarter while the most important 
sources of supply are unproductive. Free milling silver 
ores are little worked. This depression is common to all 
silver-producing countries. Everywhere the industry is 
waiting for more favorable conditions. That these condi- 
tions will arise in the not distant future there is every 
reason to believe. The relative increase in the production 
of commodities is already working to that end. When 
silver has escaped from its present predicament, and not 
until that time, may we expect an increase in its produc- 
tion proportionate to the general advance in the production 
of all commodities. 

These conclusions may be supplemented by a more inter- 
esting although probably less practical investigation, 
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concerning the course of silver production in the improbable 
event that an increased use of silver by Europe or the United 
States should raise its value. There is no likelihood that 
any proposition for an enlarged use of silver could succeed 
at present or for years to come, if indeed silver will ever 
regain its position as a money metal, nor can the present 
desirability of such a measure be admitted. The contest, 
however, is not yet finished, although its result seems 
decided, and the still important question of free coinage 
lends interest to an inquiry as to the effects of free coinage 
upon the production of silver. 

We must start from the hypothesis that a larger monetary 
use of silver would raise its value. If the increased demand 
came from the United States, the value of silver would, 
without doubt, be greatly improved. If its value should not 
rise, its production could not increase, and all apprehen- 
sions of a ‘‘flood of silver’’ from any other quarter than the 
existing stocks of token coins might be laid to rest. A 
‘*fifty-cent dollar’? and a ‘‘flood of silver’’ are mutually 
exclusive. So we must assume an increase in the value of 
silver if we are to discuss the question atall. Starting from 
this assumption, the question arises whether conditions 
exist which warrant the expectation of a rapid increase in 
the production of silver. To this an affirmative answer 
must be given, and the conditions may be considered in two 
groups as they relate (1) to the sources of supply and (2) 
means of production. 

It is probable that the United States has been pretty 
thoroughly prospected for silver. The tremendous develop- 
ment of the silver industry before 1890 had this result. It 
is by no means certain that new discoveries rivaling in rich- 
ness the Comstock and the Mollie Gibson mines might not 
occur, but the chances are decidedly against such an event. 
Though the United States has not been thoroughly explored, 
the area within which discovery might occur has been 
greatly contracted. Apparently this leads to the conclusion 
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that the sources of supply from which an increased silver 
product might be drawn are strictly limited. But this is 
not the case. It will be remembered that the fall in silver 
in 1893 caused the closing down of almost every mine 
which relied exclusively upon silver for its income. Most 
of these mines were active producers up to that time and 
their ore supplies were far from being exhausted. Their 
securities stood high on the mining exchanges and a great 
number had many years of activity still remaining. 

A single example will make this plain. In November, 
1897, the Ontario silver mine of Nevada announced a sus- 
pension of operations. Its ore supply was by no means 
exhausted. Indeed, so flattering seemed its prospects that 
only a short time before the company had expended $671,- 
ooo on a drainage tunnel. Up to the end of 1896, 33,098,- 
117 ounces of silver had been taken from this mine, and in 
the final year, 1,191,673 ounces. But the average price of 
silver was 65.19 cents and the cost 53.94 cents per ounce, a 
margin of profit which in-the judgment of the directors was 
insufficient to warrant a continuance of operations. 
Another large mine located near-by was closed down at the 
same time. Only a higher value of silver can reopen these 
mines which, under more favorable conditions, could con- 
tinue operations for years tocome.* This is typical of a 
thousand similar instances. It is evident that the ore sup- 
plies of the western states are yet very far from exhaustion. 
No doubt some difficulty might be encountered in reopening 
the mines. When operations cease, the lower levels fill 
with water and the timbers rot. Much retimbering and 
pumping would be necessary, but these difficulties are not 
insuperable. It is no more difficult to reopen a silver mine 
than a coal or iron mine, and yet in the latter industries 
long-continued suspensions are frequent. A higher value 
of silver would doubtless result in the reopening of many 
of these abandoned mines. In addition to these unexhausted 


*“ Engineering and Mining Journal,” Vol. lxiv, page 602, November 20, 1897. 
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ore supplies, there remain the chances of prospecting, 
both for new discoveries and in old workings. ‘There are 
also immense deposits of zinc-lead, especially in Arizona, 
which only await a solution of the problem of the extraction 
of the silver which they contain. 

Passing to Mexico, we find that enormous deposits of 
silver of all kinds have not yet been touched. In the 
western portion, in the region of the Sierra Madre, unlim- 
ited quantities of low-grade ores are to be found. All over 
Mexico, in almost every province of the republic, are found 
in connection with active mines numerous deposits which 
from one cause or another have not been worked. An 
American geologist of some note, and little given to over- 
statement, told me that the only way to talk of the silver 
deposits of the Sierra Madre was in terms of acres. Large 
amounts of zinc lead ores are found in the eastern part of 
the courtry.* 

Central and South America present great possibilities of 
silver production under more favorable market conditions. 
Immense deposits of silver ore are known to exist in 
Honduras, both of virgin ores and of ore reserves in the old 
mines of the Spaniards, which were abandoned at the 
beginning of the century. At one mine, the Opeleca, it is 
estimated that 200,000 tons of ore are on the dumps, which 
will yield from $10 to $20 per ton. Several million tons of 
ore are in the reserves of this mine.t The silver belt 
extends clear across Honduras. 

A writer in the ‘‘Engineering and Mining Journal’’ says 

* For Mexico, see ‘‘ Rothwell'’s Mineral Industries,” 1892, page 201. “ The mining 
industry of Mexico at the present time stands in much the same position as that of 
the United States fifteen years ago, when the era of railway building and the 


establishment of a great metallurgical industry was just dawning.” 

Reports of the Director of the Mint on the Production of Gold and Silver, 1891 
and 1894. 

Hubert Bancroft's “ The Resources of Mexico.” 

Iam, also, indebted for many of the facts regarding Mexico silver production to 
Dr. Farrington, Curator of the Department of Geology, Field Columbian Museum, 

+ “‘ Transactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers,”’ Vol. xx, page 


394. 
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of the silver deposits of South America, ‘‘The most prom- 
ising field for silver mining is found in Bolivia. The 
wealth of this country in silver ore is beyond calculation. 
At the Pulacayo mine, 446 meters below the main level, 
the veins run twelve feet wide and i:30 ounces to the ton 
of ore. The supplies of silver in sight at this mine are 
estimated at fifty million ounces. Large amounts of ore 
still exist at old Potosi. This mine, which at one time 
produced silver to the value of ten million dollars per year, 
was abandoned by the Spaniards at the beginning of this 
century, and was not reopened till 1889. It has been 
equipped with the best mining machinery, and a large 
increase is to be expected in its production. Only a small 
portion of the old workings have as yet been touched. 
Senor Jose Maria Dalenci, writing in 1851 of Bolivia, 
gave the number of mines abandoned as 10,000, and those 
in operation as 148. 

**Rich deposits of silver are known to exist in Peru, 

which have only to a limited extent been exploited. The 
area covered by mineral bearing rock is enormous. A 
single depression was estimated by Lieutenant Herndon in 
1852 as 600 yards long by 400 wide, and sixty feet deep. 
This is but one of the immense cavings . . . which 
mark at the same time the extent of the ore deposit and the 
amount of the precious metal it has produced. . 
Even the mud with which the wretched adobe houses of the 
straggling, irregular town is built is said to assay from $5 
to $10 per ton, and the average of the ore taken out yields 
by the Patio process from $20 to $60 per ton.’’* 

In the provinces of Roya and Cordova, Argentine Repub- 
lic, are found extensive deposits Of silver.* 

In Australia, zinc-lead is very abundant and large deposits 
of silver ore are found in Tasmania.t 


*** Engineering and Mining Journal,’’ Vol. lxiv, page 250. 

+‘ Australian Mining Standard,” January, 1897; Report of the German Mone- 
tary Commission, sup c7t. Part of this material was published in the ‘‘ Journal of 
Political Economy,”’ Chicago, June, 1897, Vol. v, pp. 331, 335- 
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In addition to deposits as yet unworked, there is a store 
of silver in Central and South America, and Mexico, whose 
origin has been in part explained in discussing the ore 
reserves of silver mines in the United States, and which 
also depends upon a peculiarity of the occurrence of silver. 
Above the water line silver production is comparatively 
easy. Atmospheric action has freed the metal from sulphur 
and other substances whose presence greatly complicates the 
problem of extraction. Then, too, when the water line 
is reached, costly pumping machinery is required, and as 
the shaft goes deeper, hoisting apparatus is essential to 
economical working. In Mexico, until very recently, 
machinery for deep working has not been used to any extent 
and the Patio process has been universally employed. 
These conditions have confined the silver producer to the 
high-grade free milling ores which occur above the water 
line. A shaft is sunk for thirty to one hundred feet down 
to the water line. The available ore is quickly exhausted. 
Then another shaft is sunk and the process is continued 
indefinitely. No attempt is made, except in very rare 
cases, to go deeper.* The silver workings of Mexico, 
Central and South America are dotted all over with these 
small shafts. Now it is evident that the amount of silver 
which occurs below the water line is infinitely larger than 
the free milling ore on the surface. Shafts have been sunk 
for thousands of feet without exhausting the mines, and 


*Cor. “ Engineering Mining Journal,” Vol. lxiii, page 579, December 19, 1896. 
“There are hundreds, yes thousands, of old mines located in all parts of the 
country that merely have the surface scratched over and were then abandoned, 
because the ore was too low grade for their process of milling. There are mines 
here that are not denounced, that exceed in value some of the dividend paying 
mines of the United States.” 

Cor. ‘‘ Engineering Mining Journal,” Vol. Ixiii, page 579, December 19, 1896. 
“Up to within a few years ago the Mexican mines were worked in the crudest 
fashion. . . . The people merely worked as long as they could get very high 
grade ore and the minute the ore fell in value they stopped and went elsewhere to 
seek richer ore. The ore was all worked in arrastras and in crude smelting fur- 
naces, and as only a low percentage of metal was saved and as it took so long to 
work a small quantity, on veining under one hundred ounces was valueless.” 
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work has in some cases been arrested only by the unbearable 
heat, as for example, in the Comstock Lode. When suitable 
appliances are available, the miner never thinks of stopping 
at the water line. He knows that the ore which lies below 
this point is many times greater than the amount which 
he can secure by skimming the surface. * 

The significance of these facts for our study is unmis- 
takable. From the discovery of America to the year 1892, 
763,983,855 ounces of silver had been extracted from Mexi- 
can mines, almost all from the free milling ores. The 
great deposits of low-grade and refractory ores, of whose 
importance these outcroppings are only a token, have been 
scarcely touched. It is safe to affirm that the ore reserves 
of these countries are very much greater in value than the 
silver which they have already produced. Were the value 
of silver to be raised, these reserves could be drawn upon to 
a practically unlimited extent. 

We have now to discuss the future extension of the 
various appliances and facilities which make up the second 
condition of an increased supply of silver. In the United 
States, and generally in those regions where American 
enterprise has gone, there is little more to be done in this 


* The following table gives some idea of the possibilities of deep mining. ‘‘Min- 
ing Industry and Review,’’ March 8, 1897, quoting Iron Age: 


Country. Name of Mine and Locality. Feet. 
United States. . . Red Jacket, Calumet and Hecla. . 4,900 

Belgium ..... Prodent’s Colliery, Moms. ......... 3,937 
Vireer’e Ghaft, Gilly. . . .. 
Austria-Hungary .Adelbert, Bohemia... 3,672 
Great Britain .. Pendleton, Manchester .......... 3.474 
. Ashton Moss, Manchester......... 3,360 
3,302 
Germany..... Kaiser Wilhelm II.,Hartz......... 2,960 
Montchain Colliery, Crinzos........ 2,300 
Treuil Colliery, St. Etiemme ........ 2,034 
South Africa . . . Robinson Deep, S.A.R........... 1,991 
Norway ..... Konigsberg Silver Mime. ......... 1,900 
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direction. In time, the west will build more railways, and 
with a rise in the value of silver, the same influences which 
furnished to the silver-producing states their present trans- 
portation equipment would no doubt greatly increase the 
railway mileage. In Mexico and South America the field 
is, of course, much larger. Here there is greater reason to 
expect a steady increase in transportation facilities, because 
these regions have other resources than silver. Yet if silver 
should rise in value, this development would be much 
accelerated. In mechanical and metallurgical invention 
there is no great margin for improvement, if we may judge 
from the experience of the industry in the United States. 
The Russell process, which was finally adopted in 1887, is 
the only important metallurgical improvement which has 
been introduced since 1870, and while many mechanical 
inventions have improved the efficiency of mining appli- 
ances, they have effected no revolution. If the prospect of 
new inventions is dubious, or at least incalculable, there is 
still much to be done in extending the use of the more 
recent improvements. In the silver industry of the United 
States, progress has been made through the increasing 
utilization of old inventions. In Mexico and South 
America, where, until recently, silver extraction was carried 
on in the crudest manner, the industry may be entirely 
revolutionized by the application of modern methods to the 
tremendous supplies of ore whose extent has been pointed 
out. This transition will gradually be effected in any 
event, while if legislation should raise the value of silver, 
the change would come with great rapidity. The mining 
industry would be eager to take instant advantage of the 
great opportunities for profit which would lie before it in 
Mexico and South America. The result would be almost 
certainly a very remarkable increase in the supply of silver. 
The supply would continue to increase until the value was 
brought down to the general level. 

In conclusion it is important to point out that with the 
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adoption of the silver standard, an indefinite rise of prices, 
01 a sustained price level at only half its present height, is 
an utter impossibility. A steady rise of silver prices is 
identical with a steady fall in the value of silver, a relative 
decrease in the profits of silver production, and a constant 
discouragement to increase the output of silver. The result 
would be, as in all lines of production under similar 
influences, a relative increase of activity in other industries, 
and a relative increase in the supplies of other commodities 
until the equilibrium of value and profits was once more 
established. This result is inevitable. We have only to 
ask ourselves the question, why should men produce silver 
when they could make more in other lines? in order to see 
the absurdity of the supposition that a silver standard 
implies an indefinitely continued rise of prices.* The oft- 
repeated assertion that free coinage by the United States 
means a new price level corresponding to the present value 
of silver is equally untenable. It has been already shown 
that no increase in the supply of silver could be expected 
unless the value of silver rose. If Europe sold such a 
quantity of silver to this country as to depress the value of 
the white metal below its present level, instead of an 
increased production of silver, would come additional depres- 
sion leading to a decrease in the annual ouptut. Then if 
there is any connection at all between the quantity of metallic 
money and the value of the standard, the production of 
commodities and the volume of business, which are always 
tending to increase, taken together with the decreased output 


* Professor Henry Farnam makes this mistake in the “Yale Review’’ for 
August, 1894, Vol. iii, page 215. ‘‘ Now, by an alternating circulation nothing else 
can be meant than one which first consists of one metal and then of the other, 
and this implies that first one and then the other tends to fall below the conven- 
tional ratio. This is what took place in the United States as well as in France, 
during the operation of the bimetallic system in those countries. What, however, 
would be the result, if the metal which has been falling, and whose production 
has been increasing for the past twenty years, should keep on falling for another 
twenty years or, perhaps, indefinitely ? How can a system alternate which stands 
constantly on one foot? What possible escape, in such a case, from silver mono- 
metallism ?” 
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of silver, would gradually raise the value of silver until 
an equilibrium was once more established at such a level as 
to admit of an increased production of silver at normal 
profits and at approximately the same rate as in other 
branches of production. 

We have found in this study (1) that the sustained pro- 
duction of silver since 1893 has been due to its connection 
with copper and lead, whose production has been stimulated 
by higher values; (2) that the ore supplies still remaining 
in existing mines are of great extent; (3) that in Mexico, 
Central and South America, and in other regions there 
exist great deposits of virgin silver ore; (4) that there isa 
considerable field for the improvement of the industry of 
silver production by increasing transportation facilities, 
and by introducing improved appliances; (5) that the 
supplies of silver would be greatly increased by a higher 
value; (6) that the adoption of a silver standard by the 
United States implies neither a long sustained fall in the 
value of the standard, nor a price level corresponding to the 
present value of silver. 

EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE. 


Philadelphia. 
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BRIEFER COMMUNICATION. 


EXECUTIVE POWER AND CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


The right ofan executive to veto a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment has been raised in a case now pending in the Pennsylvania 
courts. At the 1899 session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, an 
amendment to the constitution of the state was proposed by the writer 
opening the way for the introduction of a system of personal registra- 
tion. The constitutional provision relating to this subject as it stands 
at present reads as follows :—‘‘ No elector shall be deprived of the 
privilege of voting by reason of his name not being registered.”’ This 
effectually prevents the introduction of any adequate system of per- 
sonal registration, such as now prevails in New York, Massachusetts 
and certain other states. The proposed amendment was passed by 
the necessary majorities by both houses of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture and mistakenly sent to the governor for his approval. He 
vetoed the proposal after the legislature adjourned ; so there was no 
opportunity to pass it over his veto. 

The action of the governor was at once questioned by the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia, which took the necessary steps to test his 
right in the premises. The provision of the Pennsylvania Constitution 
relating to amendments reads thus :—( Article 18, section 1.)—‘‘ Any 
amendment or amendments to this constitution may be proposed in the 
senate or house of representatives and if the same shall be agreed to by 
a majority of the members of each house, such proposed amendment or 
amendments shall be entered on their journals with the yeas and 
nays taken thereon and the secretary of the commonwealth shall 
cause the same to be published three months before the general 
election in at least two newspapers in every county in which such 
newspapers shall be published, etc.’’” The governor sustained his 
right to veto under section 26 of article 3, which provides that ‘‘ every 
order, resolution or vote to which the concurrence of both houses 
may be necessary, excepton the question of adjournment, shall be 
presented to the governor and before it shall take effect, be approved 
by him, or being disapproved shall be repassed by two-thirds of both 
houses, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case 
of a bill.”’ 
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The secretary of the commonwealth refused to comply with the 
constitutional provision, maintaining that the governor’s veto was 
valid; whereupon George Burnham, Jr., president of the Philadelphia 
Municipal League, petitioned the attorney-general to issue a writ of 
mandamus directed to the secretary of the commonwealth to show 
cause why he should not advertise the amendments as provided by 
the constitution, which petition after argument was granted. 

At the hearing before the Dauphin County Court, counsel for the 
Municipal League set forth that Article 1, Section 7, of the Federal 
Constitution was identical with Article 3, Section 26, of the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania, and that Article 5 of the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to amendments, reads as follows: ‘‘ Congress 
whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it mecessary shall 
propose amendments to this constitution which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of this constitution, when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several states or by conventions 
of three-fourths thereof as one or the other mode of ratification shall 
be proposed by Congress.’’ It was contended that if there was any 
conflict existing between Section 26, Article 3, and Article 18 of the 
Pennsylvania Constitution, the same conflict existed between Article 
1, Section 7, and Article 5 of the Federal Constitution. Inasmuch as 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Hollingsworth 
et al. vs. Virginia, 3 Dallas, 378, decided in substance that there was 
no conflict between the two last mentioned provisions, that the 
act of amendment is a substantive act, unconnected with the ordinary 
business of legislation and was not within the policy or terms of 
investing the President with a qualified negative of the acts and reso- 
lutions of Congress; that the President had no power of approval or 
disapproval of any proposed constitutional amendment; that he has 
nothing to do with the proposal or adoption of amendments to the 
constitution. 

Jameson in his work on Constitutional Conventions points out that 
the amendments to the constitution proposed by Congress in 1789, 
1794, 1803 and 1867, were not submitted or presented to the President 
for his approval, and that the same is substantially true of the amend- 
ments relative to slavery proposed by the same body in 1861. In the 
latter year, however, the amendments proposed by Congress having 
by inadvertence been presented to the President of the United States 
for his approval by a subordinate of the Senate, Senator Trumbull of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of that body, intro- 
duced the following resolution, which was adopted without division, 
but after exhaustive argument, in which among others Senator Reverdy 
Johnson participated: ‘‘ Resolved that the article of amendment 
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proposed by Congress to be added to the Constitution of the United 
States respecting extinction of slavery therein, having been inadver- 
tently presented to the President for his approval, it is hereby declared 
that such approval was unnecessary to give effect to the action of Con- 
gress in proposing such amendments, inconsistent with the former 
practice in reference to amendments to the constitution heretofore 
adopted and being inadvertently done should not constitute a prece- 
dent for the future, and the secretary is hereby instructed not to com- 
municate the notice of the approval of such amendment by the 
President to the House of Representatives.”’ 

This unanimous practice under the Federal Constitution has been 
followed in most if not all of the states, and wherever the question 
has been brought before the state courts for determination under a 
similar state of facts, has been determined in accordance with the 
Federal practice. The latest case dealing with similar provisions was 
that of the lottery amendments passed upon by the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana in 1891. The Constitution of Louisiana provides in words 
almost identical with the provisions of the Pennsylvania Constitution 
and of the Federal Constitution ‘‘ that every order, resolution or vote 
to which the concurrence of both houses may be necessary, except on 
a question of adjournment, shall be presented to the governor, and 
before it shall take effect be approved by him, and being disapproved 
shall be repassed by two-thirds of the members elected to each house.”’ 
The provision relating to the proposal of amendments is also sub- 
stantially the same as the similar provision of the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution. In construing these provisions the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana in an elaborately prepared series of opinions, after the most 
careful and exhaustive argument by eminent counsel on both sides, 
held, that although the Governor of Louisiana had vetoed the pro- 
posals in question, the veto had no effect. The court held that the 
signature of the governor to the proposal for the amendment to the 
constitution under discussion was not required by the constitution and 
that his approval of it did not affect its validiiy. State ex re/. Mason, 
43 La. Annual. 

This decision followed the decision of the Nebraska Supreme Court 
in, in re Senate File 31, 25 Neb. 887. 

It was pointed out on behalf of the League that the last amendment 
that had been submitted to the people of Pennsylvania, namely, that 
of 1889 relating to the abolition of the poll-tax, had been submitted 
without executive approval. The League’s counsel argued the case 
on the theory that not only had the uniform practice in the various 
states where similar provisions existed been against the governor’s 
contention and in favor of that of the League, but that the proper 
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theory of the governor’s veto is that when the people have no chance 
to express their approval or disapproval of a proposition, then the 
governor as their representative can intervene his veto, unless an over- 
whelming proportion of both houses, namely, two-thirds of both 
branches, should be of the opinion that the proposition should take 
force and effect. The people themselves, however, have a chance, as 
the constitution undoubtedly intends that they should have, when it 
comes to amending their fundamental law. Then the governor’s 
function as a representative of the people in this connection ceases 
and he has no right to prevent them from approving or disapproving. 
The final approval or disapproval of constitutional amendments rests 
with the people. They have never delegated their power over this 
vitally important matter to any single individual. To save themselves 
from being annoyed by frivolous, ill-spirited or injudicious amend- 
ments, they have agreed not to consider any which cannot command 
a majority of the members of two legislatures; but this is the only 
limitation. There is ne conflict between the two provisions of the 
constitution in question, one relates to legislation, the other to consti- 
tutional amendments. One regulates the action of the Legislature, the 
other the direct legislation of the people. If, therefore, there is 
no conflict between the two, that provision which relates to and affects 
the sovereignty of the people themselves, and regulates their action in 
the most important and solemn matter of government, must prevail 
over any and all others, else we are brought face to face with the dan- 
gers which it was intended to obviate. The change can only be ob- 
tained by revolution. 

Judge Weiss, of the Dauphin County Court, refused the application 
for a mandamus and maintained that the proposed amendment to the 
constitution of the State must be presented to the governor for his 
approval or disapproval, and that Section 26 of Article 3 and Article 
18 should be read into each other. Silence according to his view is 
not an equivalent and has not the force of an exception. The omission 
in Article 18, requiring presentation of proposed amendments to the 
governor for consideration and action is significant, but the omission 
to except such amendments in Section 26, Article 3, from its opera- 
tion is of still greater significance, and leads to the conclusion that 
the provisions of Section 26 were to apply alike to proposed amend- 
ments of the constitution and other orders, resolutions and votes. 
“The proceedings to adopt an amendment to the constitution are 
legislative in their nature and character. The sovereignty of the 
people is not called into requisition until the required legislative 
proceedings are enacted and the governor is an essential factor in 
all matters relating to legislation. Legislation and amending the 
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constitution seem to us to be alike important and closely interwoven 
and it is belittling that instrument to characterize legislative authority 
by it as an ordinary and amending the constitution by some higher 
designation.” 
The case has been appealed by the League to the Supreme Court, 
although the time provided in Article 18 for advertising has passed. 
CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA. 


Columbia University.—Dr. William Shepherd has been appointed 
Lecturer in History at Columbia University. Born at Charleston, S. C., 
June 12, 1871, he was educated in New York State preparatory schools 
and in Columbia University, where he obtained the degrees of A. B. 
in 1893, A. M., 1894, and Ph. D. in 1896. In the year 1895-96 he 
taught history in the Crescent School, Brooklyn, and in 1896 was 
appointed Prize Lecturer in History in Columbia University. He has 
published: 

‘* History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania.’’ Columbia 
University Studies, 1896. 

“The Battle of Harlem Heights.’’ Historic New York, Vol. II, 
347-83. 

Cornell College.—Mr. Joseph C. Freehoff has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Economics in Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. He was 
born on December 25, 1869, mear La Crosse, Wis., attended the 
public schools of this region and the State Normal School at River 
Falls. He graduated from the University of Wisconsin with the degree 
of B. S. in 1897, where he also pursued graduate work in Sociology 
and Political Economy. In 1898 he became Acting Professor of 
Political Economy at Cornell College. In 1899 he declined an elec- 
tion as Fellow at the University of Chicago, to accept a similar election 
at the University of Wisconsin, but resigned this fellowship upon 
receiving the permanent appointment at Cornell College. 

Harvard University.—Dr. Oliver M. W. Sprague has been appointed 
Instructor in Political Economy at Harvard. He was born in Boston 
in 1873 and received his education in the schools of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and in Harvard University, where he received successively the degrees 
of A. B., 1894, A. M., 1895, and Ph. D., 1897. He enjoyed a traveling 
fellowship from Harvard in 1897-98 and spent the year in the study 
of economic history in England. On his return in the fall of 1898 he 
was appointed Assistant in Economics at Harvard. 

Indiana University.—Mr. William A. Rawles* has recently been 
appointed Assistant Professor of History and Economics at the Indiana 
University. In 1896 he was appointed instructor in these branches 


*See ANNALS, Vol. xii, p. 264, September, 1898. 
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at that institution, and in 1898-99 pursued postgraduate studies at 
Columbia University. He has published: 

“* Civil Government of Indiana.”’ Philadelphia, 1897. 

Johns Hopkins University.—Dr. Jacob H. Hollander,* Associate in 
Economics, has been advanced to the position of Associate Professor 
of Finance in the Johns Hopkins University. In 1897 Professor 
Hollander was abroad as the secretary of the Bimetallic Commission. 
Among his recent economic writings of importance are the following: 

** Letters of David Ricardo to John Ramsey McCulloch.’ Publica- 
tions of the American Economic Association, Vol. X, Nos. 5-6. 

** Letters of Malthus to Macvey Napier.’’ Economic Journal, June, 
1897. 
“ Agricultural Depression in England.” Yale Review, February, 
1898. 
** The India Currency Proposals.’’ Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
October, 1898. 

‘* 4A Study of Trade Unionism.’’ Political Science Quarterly, 
December, 1898. 

‘The Financial History of Baltimore.’’ t Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. (Extra Volume XX), 
1899. 

“* Letters of David Ricardo to Hutches Trower.” Edited jointly 
with James Bonar, LL. D. The Clarendon Press, 1899. (In press.) 

Miami University.—Rev. Dr. David Stanton Tappan has been 
elected President of Miami University. Born in Steubenville, Ohio, 
April 2, 1845, he received his education in the schools of that town, in 
Miami University, and the Western Theological Seminary. He has 
been engaged in the active work of the University since 1867, though 
he has taken an interest in educational matters as principal of acade- 
mies and as trustee of several colleges. He received the degree of 
D. D. from Lenox College, Iowa, 1887. Besides various sermons, Dr. 
Tappan has written: 

** Synod of Iowa,’’ in Presbyterian Encyclopedia. 1884. 

“* History of Presbyterianism in Iowa.”’ 1888. 

University of [issouri.—Mr. Eugene M. Violette has been 
appointed Acting Assistant Professor of History at the University of 
Missouri. He was born September 4, 1873, at Pittsville, Mo., and 
received his early education in the public schools and Academy of 


* See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 356, Septe aber, 1896. 

+This monograph received from the Johns Hopkins University in June, 1899, 
the John Marshall prize, which is annually awarded to some former graduate of 
that institution for the best study in historical, political or economic sciences, 
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Clinton, from whence he went to Central College, Fayette, Mo., for 
his college education. After receiving the degree of A. B. in 1898 he 
spent a year in the graduate study of history at the University of 
Chicago, receiving the degree of A. M. in June, 1899. 


University of Nebraska.—Miss Belva Mary Herron has been 
appointed Instructor in Political Economy at the University of 
Nebraska. She was born in Pittsburg, Pa., September 23, 1866, 
received her early education in private schools in Mexico, Mo., and 
Jacksonville, Ill., and her college education in the University of 
Michigan, where she received the degree of Bachelor of Letters in 
1889. She has subsequently pursued graduate studies at the Univer- 
sities of Michigan, Chicago and Wisconsin. In 1898 Miss Herron was 
appointed Assistant Instructor in Political Economy. 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.—Dr. 
Frederic W. Sanders has been elected President and Professor of 
Economic and Political Science in the New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. Dr. Sanders resigned his lectureship in 
Statistics and Social Economics in the University of Chicago* to 
accept the Assistant Professorship of European History in West Vir- 
ginia University in September, 1897. This year he was promoted to 
the rank of full professor in that institution. 

In addition to the writings previously mentioned in the ANNALS, 
besides reviews in the Political Science Quarterly, the American 
Journal of Sociology, and the Journal of Political Economy, Dr. 
Sanders has published: 

‘* Projects of Political and Economic Reform.”” Pp. 40. University 
of Chicago Press, 1896. 

“ The Standard of Living in its Relation to Economic Theory and 
Land Nationalization.’ Pp. 64. The University of Chicago Press, 
1898. 

Smith College.—Dr. Charles F. Emerick ¢ has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Smith College. He has recently written: 

** The Credit System and the Public Domain.’’ Vanderbilt Southern 
Historical Society Publications, 1899. 

Leland Stanford University.—Miss Lucile Eaves has been 
appointed Assistant in History at Stanford University. She was born 
at Leavenworth, Kan., 1869, and graduated from Stanford University 
with the degree of A. B. in 1894. Miss Eaves taught history in the 
San Diego High School till 1898, when she was appointed University 
Extension Lecturer in Sociology at the Chicago University. 


* See ANNALS, Vol. x, p. 425, November, 1897. 
+See ANNALS, Vol. xii, p. 410, November, 1898. 
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lirs. Mary Roberts Smith has been advanced to the position of 
Associate Professor of Sociology at the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. She was born at Kingsbury, Ind., October 28, 1860. She 
attended Cornell University, receiving the degree of Ph. B. in 1880. 
Subsequent graduate study earned for her the degrees of M. A., Cor- 
nell, 1882, ard Ph. D., Leland Stanford, 1896. In 1882 she became 
teacher of history in the Washington (D. C.) High School, and in 
1884 established a school for girls in that city. In 1886 she became 
Instructor in History and Economics at Wellesley College. In 1890, 
after her marriage to Albert W. Smith, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, she went with her husband to Palo Alto. After pursu- 
ing graduate studies at the Stanford University she was appointed in 
1895 Assistant Professor of Sociology at that institution. Mrs. Smith 
has written: 

“A Study of Almshouse Women.’’ Publications of American 
Statistical Association, 1895. 

“Recent Tendencies in the Education of Women,’ Popular Science 
Monthly, 1895. 

“Education for Domestic Life.’’ Tbid., 1898. 

“Domestic Service.’” Forum, 1899. 

“Household Labor as Exercise.’ American Kitchen Magazine, 
1897. 

“*Household Financiering.’’ Tbid., 1899. 

“The Social Aspect of New York Police Courts.” American Journal 


of Sociology, 1899. 


University of Termessee.—The instruction in economics in the 
University of Tennessee has been entrusted to President Charles W. 
Dabney. Born June 19, 1855, at Hampden Sidney, Va., he attended the 
Hampden Sidney College and the University of Virginia, where he 
obtained the degree of A. B. In 1877 he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry in the Emory and Henry College, Virginia, but in the fol- 
lowing year he went to Gottingen to pursue advanced studies, where 
he remained until 1881, when he was appointed Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of North Carolina, acting at the same time as State 
Chemist. In 1887 he was appointed President of the University of 
Tennessee. During the years 1894 to 1897 he also filled the office of 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in the Federal Government. 


Trinity College.—Dr. Charles W. Mixter has been appointed 
Instructor in Political Economy at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Born September 23, 1867, at Chelsea, Mass., he received his early 
education at the Williston Seminary and Johns Hopkins University, 
where he received the degree of A. B. in 1892. He then took up 
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graduate studies at Harvard, Berlin and Gottingen, and gained his 
degree of Ph. D. at Harvard in 1897. From 1896-98 he was Assistant 
in Economics at Harvard and in the spring of 1899 was advanced to 
the rank of instructor. He has published: 

“An Eighteenth Century Record of Depreciation.’’ Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 1896. 

Forerunner of Bohm-Bawerk (John Rae).’’ Tbid., 1897. 

‘* Samuel Bailey on Appreciation.”’ Ibid., 1898. 

“ The Theory of Savers Rent with some of its Applications.”’ 
Ibid., 1899. 

University of Wisconsin.—Dr. Edward D. Jones,* Instructor in 
Statistics in the University of Wisconsin, has been granted leave of 
absence to assume the duties of Special Agent with the Department of 
Education and Social Economy of the United States Commission to 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. Dr. Jones has recently published: 

‘Methods of Teaching Charities and Correction in the University 
of Wisconsin.”” The Charities Review, Vol. V, No. 6, April, 1896. 

“ Philanthropy and Economics.’’ Charities Review, Vol. V, No. 7, 
May, 1896. 

** Round Numbers in Wages and Prices.’’ Quarterly Publication 
of the American Statistical Association, Vol. V, Nos. 35, 36, Septem- 
ber and December, 1896. 

‘Sympathy and Reason in Charitable Work.’”” The Charities 
Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, June, 1897. Reprinted in Report of State 
Conference of Charities and Correction of Wisconsin, 1897. 

“« Resources and Industries of Spain.’’ North American Review, 
July, 1898. Reprinted in the Journal of the Department of Labour 
of New Zealand. 

“ Statistics.’’ Progress, Vol. IV, No. 5, January, 1899. 

“* Chartism: A Chapler in English Industrial History.”” Annals 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 1898-99. 

Dr. B. H. Meyer t has been appointed Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology at the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Meyer has 
recently been associated with the work of the Industrial Commission 
as Assistant Expert Agent in Transportation. In addition to contri- 
butions to the Bulletin of Farmers’ Institutes of the University of 
Wisconsin and to other local publications he has written: 

‘* The Adjustment of Railroad Rates in Prussia.” ‘Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Vol. XI. 

“« The Administration of Prussian Railroads, with Special Refor- 
ence to the Adjustment of Rates.’’ ANNALS, November, 1897. 


*See ANNALS, Vol, vi, p. 122, November, 1895. 
+ See ANNALS, Vol. x, p. 434, November, 1897. 
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“ A History of Early Railroad Legislation in Wisconsin.” Wis- 
consin Historical Collections, Vol. XIV. 

“ Early General Railway Legislation in Wisconsin.’’ Transactions 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Vol. XIII. 

“ The Regulation and Nationalization of the Swiss Railways.”” A 
translation from the German, by Dr. Dietler. ANNALS, March and 
May, 1899. 

** Railway Charters.’’ A Report to the Federal Government author- 
ized by the United States Industrial Commission. (Now in preparation.) 

Dr. Paul S. Reinsch* has recently been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of Wisconsin. He spent 
the winter of 1898-99 in Europe, studying in the libraries of Berlin, 
Paris, Florence and Rome. He has recently written: 

“ The English Common Law in the Early American Colonies.” 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 1899. 

“Russia and England in China.”’ Arena, January, 1899. 


Wofford College, S. C.—Dr. David Duncan Wallace has been 
appointed Adjunct Professor of History and Economics in Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, S. C. He was born at Columbia, S. C., May 
23, 1874, and received his collegiate education at Newberry and Wof- 
ford Colleges. From the latter he received the degree of A. B., in 
1895. After two years graduate study at Vanderbilt University he 
became teacher of English and History at the Carlisle Fitting School 
of Wofford College at Bamberg, S. C. In September, 1898, he returned 
to Vanderbilt University and received the degree of Ph. D. from that 
institution in 1899. Dr. Wofford has spent considerable time in the 
study of manuscript records of South Carolina history preserved in the 
office of the secretary of that state. Besides contributions to the daily 
press on historical subjects he has published: 

** Constitutional History of South Carolina from 1725 to 1775.” 
Pp. xii. 92. 

“* The South Carolina Constitutional Convention of 1895.’’ Sewanee 
Review, May, 1896. 


In addition to those previously mentioned,t the following students 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for work in political 
and social science and allied subjects during the past year: 


Vanderbilt University.—David Duncan Wallace, A.M. Thesis: 
Constitutional History of South Carolina from 1725 to 1775. 


*See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 363, September, 1896. 
¢ See ANNALS, Vol. xiv, p. 227, September, 1899. 
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University of Wisconsin.—John Bell Sanborn. Thesis: Con- 
gresstonal Grants of Land in Aid of Railways. 


In addition to those previously mentioned,* the following appoint- 
ments to post-graduate fellowships have been made for the year 
1899-1900: 

University of Wisconsin.—Honorary Fellowship, George Ray 
Wicker; Fellow in Economics, A. E. Henry. 

GERMANY. 


Berlin.—Dr. Ernst von Hallet has recently been appointed Extra- 
ordinary Professor of Political Economy at the University of Berlin. 
In addition to his academic duties he has since April 1, 1899, occupied 
the position of Economic Assistant in the Imperial Department of the 
Navy. He has collaborated in the preparation of the official reports 
and has written in recent years the publications which follow: 

“Die See Interessen Deutschlands.”’ Reichstag XI. Legislatur 
periode 5, Session No. 5 (translated in part in English Foreign Office 
Report, 1898, Miscellaneous Series No. 433). 

“Die Ausgaben fiir Flotte und Landherr und thre stellung im 
Haushalt der wichtigsten Grossstaaten.”’ Reichstag XI. Legislatur 
periode 5, Session No. 31. 

‘* Neuere Literatur zur hamberigischen Handels- und wirthschafts- 
geschichte.”’ Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, Vol. XXI. 

“‘Volkswirthschaft und Rechtsordnung ’’ (Uebersetzung des Aufsatzes 
von Henry C. Adams). Ibid., Vol. XXII. 

‘* Die Bedeutung des See verkehrs fiir Deutschland.”’ Leipzig, 1898. 

‘‘Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iiber die volkswirthschaftliche Bede- 
utung der Maschine.”” Berlin, 1898. 

‘“* Die volkswirthschaftliche Bedeutung der Ringe’’ in Preussischen 
Jahrbiichern, 1898. 

‘“‘ Deutschlands wirthschaftliche Entwickelung’’ in fremder und 
einheimischer Beluchtung. Ubid., 1899. 

Griefswald,—Dr. Heinrich Waentig t has recently been appointed 
Ordinary Professor of Political Economy at the University of Griefs- 
wald, In 1897 he was appointed extraordinary professor at Marburg, 
and in the following year came in a like capacity to Griefswald. He 
has recently published: 

“‘Gewerbliche Mittel standspolitik, eine rechts-historische volkswirth- 
schafts-politische Studie auf Grund dsterreichischen Quellen.”’ Leipzig 
Duncker und Humblot, 1898. 

*Thid., p. 229. 

+See ANNALS, Vol. x, p. 435, November, 1897. 

} See ANNALS, Vol. viii, p. 157, July, 1896. 
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NOTES. 

THE FRENCH ESTIMATE of Bismarck has not changed materially 
since the chancellor’s death, as is shown by the recent work of Charles 
Andler.* The author enters to an unusual extent into the spirit 
of Bismarck’s work and shows a keenly sympathetic appreciation of 
the peculiar difficulties and obstacles which confronted the founder of 
German unity. The author believes however that a national union 
would have arisen in Germany even had Bismarck never existed, that 
the part played by the latter was simply the hastening of an inevitable 
event. As to the influence of France upon the formation of the 
German Empire, M. Andler holds the accepted view, viz., that 
Louis Napoleon failed to seize the ‘‘moment psychologique”’ in his 
relations with Prussia and that after this opportunity had once passed, 
#. ¢., in 1866, the French Emperor was practically a puppet in Bis- 
marck’s hands. The means used by the Iron Chancellor to force a war 
with France are discussed in plain terms and considerable space is 
devoted to the events which took place at Paris, Berlin and Ems pre- 
vious to the outbreak of war. Taken as a whole the work displays 
considerable breadth of view in regard to the question of German unity 
but little admiration for the man who has been credited with making 
that unity possible. 


THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES OF BosTON has recently published a 
new edition of its ‘‘ Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Organ- 
izations of Boston.’’+ Its information is not only useful to local 
workers and to those who would get a comprehensive view of the mani- 
fold charitable agencies of a modern municipality, but also to students 
of these questions. The fifty pages of summary of legislation con- 
cerning various lines of charitable work are especially valuable. The 
book is admirably condensed and well indexed. 


As IS GENERALLY KNOWN, Lord Beresford was sent to China last 
year by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain to 
investigate and report on British trade and commercial interests in 


*Le Prince de Bismarck. By Charles Andler. Pp. 400. Price, 3.50/%. Paris: 
Bellais, 1899. 

+A Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Organizations of Boston, together 
with legal suggestions, laws applying to dwellings, etc. Prepared by The Asso- 
ciated Charities. Fourth edition. Pp. 475. Price, cloth, f*.co Boston: Damraim 
& Upham, 283 Washington Street, 1899. 
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China. Lord Beresford enjoyed unusual facilities for making the 
investigation, both because of his high personal standing and official 
rank, and also because of the prominence of the commercial organ- 
ization of which he was the representative. His report to the Associ- 
ated Chambers of Commerce has been published without change in 
book form * by Messrs. Harper & Bros., and all those desiring infor- 
mation in regard to the commercial conditions of China will be 
indebted to the publishers for bringing out this volume. During the 
past two years numerous books in regard to China have appeared, but 
this volume, prepared by Lord Beresford, is unquestionably the best 
that has been published. It contains a large amount of information 
in regard to the trade of the different parts of the Chinese kingdom, 
and presents a very clear discussion of the political, social and indus- 
trial factors affecting the future development of that country. 

Lord Beresford is known to be an ardent advocate of the policy of 
maintaining the autonomy of the Chinese empire and of insisting 
upon the open-door policy in trade. To bring about these ends he 
advocates, in a forceful and convincing manner, the necessity for 
strengthening the Chinese army, the administrative machinery and 
central government of China. He is strongly opposed to the policy 
of spheres of influence in China, because he believes that such a policy 
will disrupt the Chinese empire and will make it impossible to uphold 
the open-door policy. His résumé and discussion of the reforms 
necessary to be instituted in China in order to promote the progress 
of that empire and of the trade of other countries with China are to 
be commended to the careful perusal of every one who would under- 
stand the political and commercial situation of the Chinese empire. 
Lord Beresford is very anxious to have other nations, particularly the 
United States, actively join with Great Britain in the work of main- 
taining the open-door policy. It is perhaps needless to say that he 
was disappointed in finding Americans apathetic in regard to that 
matter. 


In ‘‘ THE NEw Economy,” by Lawrence Gronlund,t the Marxistic 
idea of collectivism, as an organic and inevitable growth, is supported 
and applied to practical legislation. The author does not approve of 
experimental politics, he believes that the triumph of collectivism 
may be hastened or retarded by human action, but that, in general, 
the industrial and economic conditions of a country are the result of 

* The Break-Up of China, with an Account of Its Present Commerce, Currency, 


Waterways, Armtes, Ratlways, Politics and Future Prospects. By LORD CHARLES 


a ESFORD. Pp. xxii, 491. Price, $3.00. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1899. 
+ Page 364. Price, $1.25. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co., 1898. 
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natural growth. The same is true of political institutions. It there- 
fore follows that no amount of arbitrary treatment can remedy our 
present social discomforts; no mere fiat of the legislator can solve our 
social problems. Our progress toward collectivism must be gradual 
and natural. This progress may be aided by the formation of trusts, 
the increase of state activity, etc. Among other forms of natural 
state functions the author mentions state railways, telegraphs, labor 
insurance, banks, municipal enterprises, etc. 


PROFESSOR GROSVENOR’S ‘‘Contemporary History ’’ * was origin- 
ally planned as a continuation of Duruy’s ‘‘General History,” ¢ which 
the author has recently translated. Proving too long, however, for that 
purpose, it is here published as a separate work, under its own title. Its 
usefulness will be undoubtedly increased thereby, for it will be more 
likely to find readers in its present form than if it stood as the last 
part of a work four times as long. It now takes the form of a handy 
reference book for the history of the last fifty years, and as such it 
gives information not otherwise readily accessible. In form it is 
rather encyclopedic than literary, and is hardly intended to be 
read consecutively. Very recent events are often too meagerly 
given, as is the case with the history of Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
Italy, while the rapidity with which recent history has moved is 
shown by the fact, that the final paragraphs in the chapter upon the 
Third French Republic seem already out of date. The work has 
chapters on all European states, large and small, on Great Britain, 
America, and the larger world of Africa, Asia and Oceania. It con- 
tains half a dozen maps and an index. 


‘““WHo’s WHO IN AMERICA’ is a biographical dictionary of 
living men and women in the United States who have attained some 
eminence as writers or public personages. On the whole, the list is 
very well chosen. The English ‘‘Who’s Who” has proved a very 
useful book for reference purposes, and there is no reason to doubt 
but that the present volume, which is the first attempt to cover the 
same ground in America, will be equally serviceable. Every one who 
uses the volume will doubtless find some omissions of names which, 
in his judgment, should be entitled to a place, Doubtless, some 
omissions of a rather serious character can be corrected in subsequent 


* Contemporary History of the World. By Epwin A. GRosvENoR, Amherst Col- 
lege. Pp. 173. Price, $1.00. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 1899. 

+ Reviewed in ANNALS, March, 1899. 

t Who's Who in America. Edited by Joun W. Lzonarp. Pp. xxxii, 822. Price, 
$2.75. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co., 1899. 
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editions without making the volume too bulky. For many kinds | 


students of the times will be able to avoid occasional recourse to it. 


| of editorial and literary work the volume is invaluable, and few 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION of Professor Lombroso’s well-known 
work, entitled ‘Crime : Its Causes and Remedies,’’* has just been 
published by the International Library of Social Sciences. It makes | 

i 


which is added an appendix on the progress of criminal anthropology 
from 1895 to 1898 inclusive. Considerable controversy is being waged 
at present over the scope and validity of Professor Lombroso’s | 
theories and those of his school, and in this controversy French 
writers have been taking quite a part. The text of one of his chief 
works in French will probably add to the interest in this discussion 4 
and the French translation will be none the less acceptable to many 
English readers who are not able to use the Italian originals but 
who can use the French. 


| a good sized volume, which is published in convenient form, and to 


PROFESSOR ACHILLE LORIA’s important essay, Les Bases Econo- 
miques de la Constitution Sociale,t has recently been brought out in i] 
English as a double number in Sonnenschein’s Social Science Series. 
The translation is the work of Professor Keasbey, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and is admirable in every respect. That it was performed asa 
labor of love is so clearly indicated upon every page that it might be 
cited in refutation of the doctrine that ‘a single sentiment guides 
(man), one impulse drives him on: the instinct of self-preservation 
or personal egoism,”’ a doctrine which both author and translator 
propose as a basis for the study of man in his social relations. 

The argument of the book may be summarized as follows: The 
capitalistic system is the consequence of private property in land, 
which sprang from the oppression of the weak by the strong. To | 
maintain its dominant position the capitalistic or propertied class has 
employed, on the one hand, eccvomic means, referred to vaguely in 
the present work as “the lowering of wages,’’ ‘“‘the depreciation of 
money,’’ ‘‘the introduction of an excessive number of useless inter- 
mediaries,’’ ‘‘ the creation of a superfluous population,’’ etc., and, on 
the other, what the author calls, connective institutions, morality, law 


* Le Crime: Causes et Reméddes. Avec un Appendice sur les Progrés de l’Anthro- 
pologie Criminelle pendant les années 1895-98. (Biblioth@que Internationale des 
Sciences Sociologiques.) Pp. vii, 583. Price, 10 fr. Paris: Schleicher Fréres, 1899. 

+ The Economic Foundations of Society. By ACHILLE Lorta. Translated from 


the second French edition by Lindley M. Keasbey. Pp. xiv, 385. Price, 3s. 6d. { 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. ie a 
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and politics. To show that the latter “‘ great social phenomena may 
be regarded as organic products of capitalistic property,” or, at least, 
that ‘‘ property metamorphoses and adopts them to suit its own ends,’’ 
is the chief task of the essay. The body of the work thus falls into 
three parts, of which the last, on ‘‘The Economic Foundations of 
7 Politics,’’ is at once the longest and the most important. | 
a Though the author finds in human nature nothing more exalted | 
than ‘‘ personal egoism,’’ his conclusions in regard to the future of 
society are decidedly optimistic. He believes that “free land,’ the 


“a suppression of which gave rise to all the evils of the capitalistic 
4 system, is to be restored, not through governmental action, but through 
- the spontaneous decision of the members of the propertied class, who 
are one day to discover that their interests are at last identical with 
the social interest. Then will be inaugurated the “‘ final stage of social 
evolution,” when the struggle for existence will cease and all will work 
harmoniously together, each realizing his own interest by scrupu- 
lously respecting the interests of others. | 


a This simple scheme of social development is the basis for the author’s 
- trenchant criticisms of current ideas and institutions in morals, law | 
q and politics. Whether his conclusions be accepted or rejected, no one 
— can follow his argument without feeling that fresh light is thrown 
4 a upon the ‘‘idols of the market-place,’’ and that many of the dogmas 


. of conventional political economy are in sad need of revision. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S LIFE OF NELSON appears in a second edition.* 

Some unimportant additions and changes have been made, notably 
in reference to Nelson’s conduct at Naples in 1799, but the original 
estimate of the admiral and the conclusions regarding his place in 
English history are the same as when the work first appeared. 


Mr. Justin HuNTLY has written a bright, sketchy out- 
line of the history of the United States from the year 1000 to the close 
of the Spanish war.t The work has one admirable quality—that of 

: readableness, and it isat the same time sufficiently accurate both in its 
facts and in its points of view to meet the purpose intended. With 
considerable success Mr. McCarthy has hit upon the salient features 
of the different epochs of our history, and though he has devoted a 

; rather disproportionate amount of space to stock anecdotes and 

; personalities, he has in the remaining part shown praiseworthy 


*Pp. xix, 764. Price, $3.00. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1899. 
L + A Short History of the United States. By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCaRTHY. Pp. viii, 
9 370. Price, $1.50. Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago and New York, 1899. 
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historical insight in his rendering of events. The book may well enter- 
tain a busy reader for a few hours, and it will no doubt, at the same 
time, put a good many well known facts in a clearer and more intel- 
ligible form. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787 
have been the subject of much careful study by publicists in all parts 
of the world. In spite of the modern tendency to construe the con- 
stitution according to the needs of the present, there is still a wide- 
spread desire to get at the original intention of the framers in regard 
to particular clauses. It may therefore seem surprising that, up to 
the present time, no convenient digest of the proceedings in the con- 
vention has appeared. The compilation edited by Mr. Meigs* is 
intended to answer this need. The author has broken up the material 
presented by the reports of the convention and arranged it in sections 
according to the clause and article to which the proceedings refer. 
The action taken by the convention was of course based upon nume- 
rous plans, drafts and resolutions ; the author has therefore found it 
necessary to rearrange the material entirely according to subject- 
matter rather than in the chronological order in which the proceed- 
ings took place. The reader is in this way furnished with a complete 
history of each clause in the document, as far as it was shaped by the 
convention. The author has added an interesting account of the 
more important defeated proposals and the facsimile of an unpublished 
draft in the handwriting of Edmund Randolph. This draft, Mr. 
Meigs believes, was used by the committee of detail in its discussions 
and therefore exercised a considerable influence upon the final recom- 
mendations of the committee. The appendix contains copies of all 
the more important plans and resolutions offered in the convention. 
To those who have been compelled to peruse the convention reports 
in the pursuit of historical studies this compilation will afford a wel- 
come means of curtailing the more tedious portions of the work, 
while it will also tend to stimulate a more careful examination of the 
motives which led to the adoption of the important features of our 
frame of government. 


INDUSTRIAL CuBaft is a compilation of valuable information con- 
cerning the business and resources of Cuba. The principal industries 
of the island are discussed at length with some consideration of their 


* The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Convention of 1787. By WILLIAM 
M. MeEIGs. Pp. 374. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1goo. 

+ Industrial Cuba. Being a Study of Present Commercial and Industrial Condi- 
tions. By RoperT P. PorRTER. With maps and sixty-two illustrations. Pp. xi, 
428. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Philadelphia: John Wanamaker, 1899. 
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needs and possibilities. A prominent place is given to commercial 
relations and revenue laws. Useful features of the work are the 
abundant statistical material and a complete text of the new tariff 
laws. In preparing this work Mr. Porter has levied upon the work 
of others, notably Mr. Hill and Colonel Waring. The value of the 
book is not thereby lessened. The treatment is not so dispassionate 
as might be desired in a government report, although in its present 
form the clear reflection of the author’s peculiarities are not particu- 
larly objectionable. 


IMBERT DE ST. AMAND’s “ France and Italy ’’ * has been translated 
into English, and an excellent opportunity is thereby afforded English 
readers of appreciating the international events which led to the 
Franco-Austrian war of 1859 and the ultimate freedom of Italy. 
M. de St. Amand was attached to the Department of Foreign Affairs 
at the time, and his study of the diplomatic correspondence has been 
most careful and thorough. That which most impresses the reader, 
however, is the consistent presentation of popular opinion in France 
during the year 1859, together with the description of the attempts made 
by the Emperor to conceal his plans from the public. The war for 
Italian unity was undertaken by the Emperor, “‘ contrary to the advice 
of his wife, his ministers, the senate, the corps législatif and public 
opinion.’’ The author denies most emphatically the general supposi- 
tion that Louis Napoleon was a hesitating, irresolute dilettante in 
politics, and declares, on the contrary, that the Emperor was primarily 
a man of action and of great self-reliance, though unfortunately pos- 
sessed of a tendency toward rash, hazardous plans, 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTIONS TO “‘ peace literature’? which have been 
called forth by the Czar’s rescript, two books deserve especial men- 
tion, one emanating from the pen of the foremost English champion 
of the war against war and one by the leader of the American peace 
battalions. Mr. Stead’s work f contains a great deal of interesting 
material of a descriptive and illustrative character. The résumé of 
the present international situation is comprehensive and suggestive to 
opponents and advocates of the propositions so brilliantly expressed 
in the book. There is an enthusiasm over America and her destiny 
as arbiter of the world’s quarrels which will thrill the American 
reader. 

* Pp. vii, 352. Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. 


+ The United States of Europe on the Eve of the Parliament of Peace. By W. T. 
STEAD. Pp. xv, 468. Price, $2.00. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co., 1899. 
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Mr. W. J. ST1LLMAN, late correspondent of Zhe 7imes, in Rome, 
has prepared a volume upon the unification of Italy* for the excellent 
Cambridge series of historical monographs. The author’s scholarly 
review of Italy’s political history since 1815 shows an intimate 
acquaintance not only with the best sources for the period, but with 
the Italian people themselves, for he tells us that, ‘‘from boyhood a 
romantic lover of Italy, he went thither in 1861, with the most exalted 
and confident anticipations of the future of the Italian people 
and during subsequent years there has been no long interval in which 
he was not intimately conversant with the course of events.’’ His 
estimate of the political outcome of the great movement is somewhat 
pessimistic. The chapter upon “Parliamentary Italy, 1871-1895,” 
and the closing one, ‘‘ Disorganization,’’ while not so lugubrious as 
Mr. Bodley’s picture of ministerial government in France, are suffi- 
ciently depressing in character. The greatest difficulty in the unifica- 
tion of Italy was the absorption of the Roman state at a time when the 
utter want of political education from time immemorial, “‘ the absolute 
subjection to a politically blind and torpid theocracy ” and ‘‘ the arbi- 
trary imposition of bureaucratic caprice in the place of legality” had 
led to a ‘‘ most complete intellectual and political lethargy ’’ and ‘‘a 
general insolvency of character.’”” Then Italy is, and always has 
been, so heterogeneous in race and institutions as to give the problem 
of real unification almost the gravity of international fusion. In 1870, 
“the Piedmontese and Lombards had pretensions to political 
supremacy on account of their political education, while the Romans, 
considering that Rome belonged to them before it became the capital 
of Italy, naturally resisted all foreign pretensions; and the south- 
erners, as the Neapolitans and Sicilians were called, acted as a stimu- 
lant to these antagonisms.’’ Add to this inherited obstacle to 
progress the venerable problem offered by the political aspirations of 
the church, as well as the economic, financial, international and 
colonial complications, we may then realize the tremendous difficul- 
ties of making parliamentary government succeed in Italy. A federal 
system, advocated by the Radicals, would, Mr. Stillman believes, 
‘inevitably bring about the destruction at once of the monarchy 


_and of the coherence of the state.’’ He has no solution to offer, and 


can only lament that ‘‘too quickly and too easily was Italy made.’’ 
The volume is excellently printed and supplied with a very com- 
plete bibliography and good maps.t 


* The Union of Jtaly, 1815-1895. By W. J. ST1LtmaNn. (Cambridge Historical 
Studies.) Pp. x, 412. Price, $1.75. London and New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1898. 
+ Contributed by Professor J. H. Robinson, Columbia University. 
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In HIS “ Federation of the World,’’ * the president of the American 
Peace League gives us his articles of faith rather than an argu- 
mentative discussion of the subject. Written in an easy, conversa- 
tional style, the book serves the purpose of a personal interview with 
the author. With no attempt at exhaustive treatment or critical dis- 
cussion the author gives a brief history of the forces which have 
created war, of those which later led to arbitration and of the influences 
which now operate to render war an unsatisfactory and insufficient 
means of settling disputes. The same self-interest which originally 
led nation to fight nation now commands co-operation ; nations must 
come to see that the federation of the world will conduce to the 
common welfare. As to the steps by which progress is to be realized, 
the author does not hesitate to suggest geographical federation as 
well as racial union. Thus the reader meets such new combinations 
as the United States of Africa, the Asiatic Confederation, a Slavic and 
a Mongolian Union, etc. An interesting feature of the work is the 
emphasis laid upon the economic disadvantages of war.t 


IN A VOLUME of some four hundred and ninety-five pages, t Dr. Weber 
has given us the first exhaustive treatment of the significance of urban 
growth in our modern civilization. No phase of the subject has been 
neglected. The history and causes of the aggregation of population, 
the movement from the country to the city, the moral consequences 
of city growth, are all treated with great detail. The author has col- 
lected practically all the available information and has co-ordinated 
it in a way to give us a striking picture of modern social evolution. 
While he does not regard the migration from the country into the city 
as an evil, he is careful to point out the dangers involved, and even to 
suggest some remedies. He pins his faith to the ‘‘ growth of the 
suburbs.’’ ‘‘ The ‘rise of the suburbs’ it is which furnishes the solid 
basis of a hope that the evils of city life, so far as they result from over- 
crowding, may be in large part removed. If concentration of popu- 
lation seems destined to continue, it will be a modified concentration 
which offers the advantages of both city and country life.’’ The 
work will be reviewed in greater detail in the next number of the 
ANNALS. 


* By B. F. TRUEBLOOD. Pp. ix, 162. Price, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & 
Co., 1899. 

+ Contributed by Mr. H. ALLEN, Philadelphia. 

t The Growth of Cities. By ADNA FERRIN WEBER, Ph. D. Volume XI of Co- 
lumbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Pp. xvi, 495. 
Price, $3.50. New York, 1899. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By JOHN FISKE. 2 vols. 
Pp. xvi, 294, and xvi, 386. Price, $4.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1899. 

Mr. Fiske’s series on American colonial history, beginning with ‘‘Old 
Virginia and her Neighbors”’ and followed by “The Beginnings of 
New England”’ is now continued by a study of the early middle 
colonies and is to be concluded bya later work which will bring the 
subject down to the Revolution. While the present book is fairly on 
a par with the author’s other historical treatises, there is nevertheless 
a certain lack of that broad, comprehensive stand-point which serves 
to bring order out of the chaos of detail. In the work under review 
the narrative begins with the early discoveries of the middle region 
and is brought down to the middle of the eighteenth century. A dis- 
proportionately large amount of space is given to the early voyages of 
discovery and adventure ; the author is consequently well advanced in 
the first volume before he begins on the settlement period. He enters 
into much unnecessary, though interesting, detail in this and other 
places throughout the book and it must often occur to the reader that 
the work might profitably have been condensed to a single volume. 
There are numerous interesting anecdotes, some valuable maps and 
extracts from original documents but, on the whole, the references 
are to secondary sources. It cannot be said that any considerable 
degree of originality is shown in the interpretation of our colonial 
history although the author is certainly well qualified for such a task. 
It may be that the final volumes in the series will gather together the 
somewhat scattered threads of material and weave them into a more 
coherent fabric. Mr. Fiske is not a historian of the impressionist 
school ; he does not attempt to reveal, by a few bold strokes of the 
pen, a general picture of colonial times. He prefers rather to present 
the minutiz of his subject 2 /a Meissonier, allowing his readers to 
draw their own conclusions. One of the best and most interesting 
parts of the work isthe chapter on the “ Migration of Sects.” In 
this the author treats of the influence of those great waves of Euro- 
pean emigration which were caused by religious persecution and which 
went so far to determine the character of the American colonies. The 
peculiar nature of the sect of Friends and the political ideas of their 
leader in America, William Penn, are also well brought out. In view 
of the tremendous political influence exerted by religious denomina- 
tions during our early history, there still seems to be a very fruitful field 
for historical inquiry along this line. An example of this is seen in 
Sachse’s ‘‘ German Pietists in Pennsylvania,’’ and in his recent work 
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on ‘German Sectarianism in Pennsylvania.”” Mr. Fiske has clearly 
recognized the political and social importance of early American 
denominationalism and has done justice to it in all his historical works, 
He has however, most unfortunately, slighted another and equally 
important factor in the early history of the colonies, viz., their eco- 
nomic development. From the very outset the environment of the 
colonists exerted a strong and ever-increasing influence upon their 
social and political growth, an influence which was in all respects as 
strong as that wielded by the purely hereditary forces of religion and 
political tradition. The author merely touches upon this important 
factor in colonial development, and his work is to that extent incom- 
plete. In all that concerns style and literary finish the book is 
admirable ; Mr. Fiske’s writings invariably possess a peculiar charm 
arising from the author’s felicity of expression, and the present work 


is no exception to the rule. 
JamgEs T. Younc. 


Tropical Colonization. An Introduction to the Study of the Subject. 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND. Pp. xii, 282. Price, $2. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1899. 

As an introduction to the study of tropical colonization this book is 
a distinct success. It states the problems and describes the methods 
by which the several colonial powers have attempted to solve them. 
Americans are seeking just such information to-day and they will be 
grateful to Mr. Ireland for putting the matter in such compact and 
readable form. 

In his introductory chapter the author traces the growth of the 
British colonial conception and then proceeds to describe the manner 
in which England, France and Holland govern their tropical depen- 
dencies. In his chapter on ‘‘ Trade and the Flag’’ Mr. Ireland presents 
a number of carefully prepared statistical tables from which the follow- 
ing interesting facts appear: ‘“‘ The United Kingdom is as dependent 
to-day as she has been at any time during the past forty years on the 
British Colonies and Possessions as a source of supply. The United 
Kingdom is as dependent to-day as she has been at any time during 
the past forty years on the British Colonies and possessions as markets 
for her goods. The British Colonies and Possessions are establishing 
their commercial independence of the United Kingdom, for, (a) The 
United Kingdom is receiving a lesser proportion of their exports from 
year to year. (6) The United Kingdom is sending them a lesser 
proportion of their imports from year to year. During the past twenty 
years the United States has been more important to the United King- 
dom as a source of supply than the whole of the British Empire. 
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Taking the British Empire as a whole (exclusive of the United King- 
dom ) we find that, man for man, the people of the United States are 
better customers of the United Kingdom than the people of the 
British Empire, each American buying annually $1.50 worth of Eng- 
lish goods and each colonial subject $1.02 worth.’’ Mr. Ireland’s 
general conclusion that ‘‘ there is no evidence in the above facts, that 
trade follows the flag,’’ might be objected to on the ground that the 
facts themselves are insufficient. What, for example, would the 
present trade of the United Kingdom with the countries now in her 
possession have amounted to had she not planted her flag upon these 
lands in the past? And furthermore, is the present trade between 
Great Britain and the United States properly to be compared with that 
between Great Britain and any other independent State or revolted 
colony? The difficulty of Mr. Ireland’s method lies in the lack of an 
adequate basis of comparison. The whole question of whether trade 
follows the flag would seem, in other words, to lie beyond the range 
of statistical enquiry, mainly because we do not possess the necessary 
historical alternatives. 

Mr. Ireland is certainly right in taking the supply of labor as the 
crux of the problem of tropical colonization. He shows how the 
British colonies suffered upon the emancipation of the slaves in 1833, 
but seems to think that the existing indentured labor system as at 
present applied under British laws meets the economic and social 
exigencies of the case. The Dutch culture system, now practically 
discarded, also comes in for a fair meed of praise. 

Coming finally to the colonial problem of the United States, which 
is of most interest to Americans, the author has little new to add. We 
should bear in mind, he says, the differences that exist among our 
insular colonies and learn from our European colleagues the value of 
a trained colonial civil service. 

Appended to Mr. Ireland’s book is a very valuable bibliography of 
works pertaining to colonies and colonization, admirably arranged for 
the purposes of reference and for the use of students. 


LINDLEY M. KEASBEY. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Negro in America. By T. J. MORGAN, D. D., LL. D. Pp. 203, 
I2mo. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1898. 

This book is a series of essays touching the American Negro, from 
the point of view of a white minister who was also the former com- 
mander of a Negro regiment in the Civil War. The work shows the 
lack of unity and the repetition incident to collected material of this 
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sort, but is nevertheless not without value. It is a simple, concise 
statement of the position of the Negro in this country, written by a 
fair-minded American who has had large opportunities for observation. 
The facts are for the most part well known, and yet they have a new 
interest when set forth by the grandson of a slaveholder, the son of an 
abolitionist and the former colonel of the Fourteenth United States 
Colored Infantry. 

The essays include one introductory chapter covering the history of 
the American Negro in a general way. Then follow chapters on the 
Negro soldier, education, religion, the color line and emancipation 
and its results. A rather irrelevant but readable essay on the ideal 
American republic concludes the book. The thesis of the whole book 
is that the Negro problem is simply the task of civilizing an unfortu- 
nate people; that in this task the same world-old agencies must be 
used as have been in other cases; the children must be educated 
in industrial schools and in colleges; the women must especially have 
training; physicians, ministers and lawyers must be developed as well 
as business men, artisans and workingmen. No startling or radical 
plan of settling the problem is proposed other than this, and the 
author, even in chapters where he recounts the immense retarding 
effect of color prejudice, exhibits a calm confidence that the culture 
and religion of America will at last permit the Negro problem. to be 
settled in this way. The book would seem especially suitable for the 
young, for public libraries and for those who wish to possess a clear 
and honest statement of the greatest of our social problems. 


W. E. BurGHARDT DvuBors. 
Atlanta University. 


Suggestions Toward an Applied Science of Sociology. By EDWARD 
Payson Payson. Pp. ix, 237. Price, $1.25. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 


Under this modest title we have an attempt to remove the discussions 
in sociology from the realm of abstract ideas to the physical and 
tangible side of human life, in order that a body of knowledge, 
positive and empirical, capable of winning the assent of all normal- 
minded men may be built up. A unanimity of apprehension and 
conclusion, such as we have in chemistry and physics, cannot be 
secured so long as we permit ourselves to use animistic conceptions 
as controlling norms in our study of social phenomena. To build 
up a science of sociology we must confine ourselves to physical 
phenomena of life and of the world. 

To this end the essay insists first on the importance of the distinc- 
tion between imagination-ideas and ideas having “ correlatives-in- 
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fact,’ that is, ideas with definitely known and sensible physical 
counterparts. The elaboration of this distinction occupies about one- 
half of the whole discussion, and is based upon an analysis of the 
nature and origin of language. The essayist does not deny, as he 
tells us in chapter vii, the existence of the super-sensible-ego and the 
possible validity of its experience; he argues only that in sociology, 
reasoning based upon animistic conceptions must be set aside. There 
is, however, a permissive use of imagination-ideas—they may be used 
as ‘‘ guides and incentives to useful conduct ”’ (p. 140). 

After developing his fundamental principles and fixing the field of 
sociological investigation, the essayist sets himself the task of show- 
ing how the application of his principles within that field would lead, 
among other changes, to a reconstruction of the theory of criminal 
law and to new ways of dealing with criminal classes; to an enlarged 
and more comprehensive system of public education, especially for 
the children of the poorer classes; to a system of public education 
broadened into a state-aided and state-directed philanthropy. It is 
not necessary to observe that sanitary measures and sanitary agencies 
have a large place in Mr. Payson’s schemes for the amelioration of 
social conditions and the equal comfort and progress of all classes. 

There is in this essay possibly more evidence of wide reading in 
general literature, in philosophy and science, than of intensive read- 
ing in the contemporary literature of sociology itself. Mr. Payson 
writes with a certain naiveté; he has no doubt worked out his views 
largely at first hand, and one must ask whether he is aware that 
Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, Lester F. Ward and others have 
placed similar stress upon the importance of the positive and empirical 
method. It is a merit of Mr. Payson’s essay that he writes definitely 
of present problems. The essay is not in any sense a study of the 
origin of society. 

Isaac A. Loos. 
State University of Iowa. 


The Jacksonian Epoch. By CHARLES H. PECK. Pp. viii, 472. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Harper & Bros., 1899. 


This work is an elaborate defence of Jackson and the Jacksonian 
epoch. By this I do not mean that Mr. Peck has dealt with his sub- 
ject in an intentionally partisan manner, but rather that in making 
what he considers a perfectly fair interpretation of the events of that 
exciting epoch, he has found it possible to take a view essentially 
different from that commonly accepted. His success or failure must 
depend largely on the adequacy of his proof of the following funda- 
mental propositions: that in 1828 the chaos of politics had reached 
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the stage of crystallization ; that forces beyond the control of party 
leaders were pushing forward a new democratic element ; that Jack- 
son as the representative of this new party was but the embodiment of 
its political tendencies, in no way individually responsible for the acts 
which history has usually charged against his name, and that most of 
his presidential measures were either defensible in themselves, as was 
the case with the attack on the United States Bank, or were unavoida- 
ble accompaniments of a new political epoch, as in the case of the 
spoils system. Mr. Peck’s book is a very interesting brief drawn in 
support of each of these and of many other like propositions, and, 
furthermore, he has made out a very good case. 

But the work is not merely a study of political movements, it con- 
tains also extensive analyses of political leaders and their influence. 
From this point of view it is an account of the career and influence of 
Henry Clay and of the long drawn out feud between him and Jack- 
son. Nocontrast could be greater than that which Mr. Peck draws 
between these two great political characters, and the effect is 
heightened by the particular stress which he lays upon the personality 
of Clay and the impersonality of Jackson. To the personal influence 
of Clay more than of any other man the author ascribes the war of 
1812 (p. 56); the delay in signing the treaty of Ghent, thus making 
possible Jackson’s victory at New Orleans (p. 61); “‘ in large degree ” 
the authorship of the Monroe Doctrine (pp. g0, 110); the Missouri 
Compromise (p. 85); the tariff of 1824( p. 94); the compromise measure 
of 1833 (p. 211), and, above all else, the very existence and continu- 
ance of the Whig party. On the other hand he believes that Jackson 
** was the chance instrument by which the forces that had been long 
gathering were to assert themselves ’’ and that ‘‘ his potent personality 
affected rather the hue than the texture of the political fabric ’’ (p. 125). 
Speaking of the spoils system he says that any other man at the time 
representing the Democratic party would have pursued substantially 
the same course (p. 146. Cf. pp. 330-31). The characteristics of 
Jackson’s period were not due, he believes, to Jackson’s personal 
influence, but “‘ to the direction of the popular mind which made his 
elevation and doings possible.’’ ‘‘ Had he been born a few years 
earlier or later he would have died in obscurity ’’ (p. 332). ‘‘ When 
he appeared before the public eye a new stream of thought and action 
had started. It swept about him and carried him with its torrent. 
The economic and political cleavage of the North and South was 
becoming more and more apparent. The attention and interest of the 
people were directed toward politics as they had never been before. 
The democratic impulse, through natural and necessary causes too 
large and various to possess a single, much less a personal source, was 
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revived and increased. That Jackson chanced to be the personage to 
whom it was attracted, and that his personality contributed to inten- 
sify it, are not to be regretted. With all his defects and administra- 
tive errors the sum of his influence was beneficial ’’ (pp. 339-40). 
Among historical writers Mr. Peck's chief protagonist seems to be 
Professor Von Holst, whose characterization of Jackson’s presidency 
as a “reign’’ which ‘systematically undermined the public con- 
science and diminished the respect of the people for the government ” 
Mr. Peck declares to be false. The author endeavors to refute this 
statement (pp. 335-41) and declares that Von Holst’s judgment 
shows a lack of insight which is characteristic of the idealist and the 
bookman. Not a few students of American history will welcome Mr. 
Peck’s views and will be ready to believe that the American writer 
has discovered the inwardness of the Jacksonian period more truly 


than has the German professor. 
CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


The Commerce Clause of the Federal Constitution. By E. PARMA- 
LEE PRENTICE and JOHN G. EGAN. Pp. lxxv and 386. Price, 
$6.00. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1898. 


Since Marshall wrote his famous decision in the case of Gibbons v. 
Ogden seventy-five years ago, constitutional law relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce has had a large development; yet it would 
doubtless surprise most persons to find that a volume on ‘‘ The Com 
merce Clause of the Federal Constitution ’’ could contain references to 
nearly 1,800 cases. This, however, is the number of cases cited in the 
scholarly volume by Mr. Prentice and Mr. Egan; and the authors have 
studied these cases and the numerous statutes cited in their work with 
assiduity and discretion. The result of their study is a comprehensive 
and systematic treatise that makes a substantial addition to the litera- 
ture of commercial law. 

The place which the volume by Messrs. Prentice and Egan holds in 
the literature of the subject with which it deals is shown by the fact 
that when the American and English Encyclopedia ot Law was pub- 
lished in 1890, only the four following authorities were referred to: 
Hare’s American Constitutional Law (1889); Harper’s ‘‘ Law of 
Interstate Commerce ’’ (1887); Patterson’s ‘‘ Federal Restraints on 
State Action ’’ (1888); and Rorer’s ‘‘ American Interstate Law ’’(1879). 
Since this list was made there was published the excellent monograph 
by Dr. William Draper Lewis, of Philadelphia, on ‘“‘The Federal 
Power over Commerce and its Effect on State Action ”’ (1892), and later 
the monograph of Francis Cope Hartshorne, also of Philadelphia, on 
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‘The Railroads and the Commerce Clause’’ (1893). Short discus- 
sions of the subject may be found also in other works, as for instance, 
in “‘Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations,” where it occupies a few 
pages ina chapter on other matters. In the last edition of this work, 
just published, this part is expanded into a separate chapter. 

In view of the fact that the volumes by Dr. Lewis and Mr. Harts- 
horne are monographs dealing with special phases of the general 
subiect of regulation of commerce, there was need of a volume dealing 
with the subject as a whole. Messrs. Prentice and Egan have met 
that need in a manner that will be appreciated by every student of the 
subject. 

Their volume treats of the powers which Congress possesses and of 
the statutes passed in the exercise of its powers. The work also in- 
cludes a discussion of the limitations imposed by the constitution on 
the commercial powers of the states and of the federal and state 
powers over foreign commerce and commerce with the Indian tribes, 
and in this discussion of the existing powers of Congress the historical 
development of those powers is clearly outlined. 

Possibly the admirable survey of the decisions and statutes con- 
cerning the power of Congress and the states to tax commerce will be 
appreciated more than any other chapter of the book. The chapter 
dealing with the regulation of freights and fares, although character- 
ized by the ability of the authors to select material wisely and to present 
only the more essential facts necessary to a clear treatment of a sub- 
ject, might advantageously have been made somewhat longer. Every 
recent case of importance is cited, but those who are especially inter- 
ested in railway questions will wish that the author’s treatment in this 
chapter had gone a little more into detail. This criticism may be 
lodged with particular force against the reference on page 285 to the 
doctrine enunciated in Smyth v. Ames, concerning the state regulation 
of domestic rates. In this decision the Supreme Court ruled that: 
**It is only rates for the transportation of persons and property be- 
tween points within the state that the state can prescribe; and when 
it undertakes to prescribe rates not to be exceeded by the carrier, it 
must do so with reference exclusively to what is just and reasonable, 
as between the carrier and the public, in respect of domestic business.’’ 

This decision is of immense significance, because of the fact that a 
very large part of the business done by railroad companies within the 
states in reality has a vital connection with their interstate business. 
The intrastate roads are, to a considerable extent, regarded by the rail- 
roads as feeders to their interstate lines. The rates on these feeders are 
fixed largely with reference to the interstate business of the com- 
panies. It is a recognized fact that in most cases it is impossible to 
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draw any well-defined distinction between state and interstate traffic. 
If the states must limit their regulation of rates to the establishment 
of charges that would be profitable were the business done by the rail- 
roads within the state performed without reference to the interstate 
traffic of companies, the legal rate minima to which the states will be 
limited will be so high as practically to free the railroad companies 
from any effective regulation of railway charges upon intrastate traffic. 
This fact might well have been considered in the discussion of Smyth 
v. Ames. 


Emory R. JOHNSON. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By EDWIN R. A. SELIG- 
MAN. Second Edition, completely revised and enlarged. Pp. xii 
and 337. Price, $3.50. Published for the Columbia University Press 
by the Macmillan Company. New York, 1899. 


The Columbia University Press makes a stately volume of the second 
edition of Professor Seligman’s ‘‘ Shifting and Incidence of Taxation.” 
The new edition does high honor to the Columbia series, as did the 
first to the Publications of the American Economic Association. For 
seven years this work has been one of the indispensable hand books 
of all students of public finance. Since its appearance no important 
work on taxation has been published in any country which has not 
paid deference to the scholarship displayed in this volume; for this 
reason, as well as for the new thought which it contains, the second 
edition is assured a hearty welcome. We shall gladly substitute the 
new volume for the thumb-worn copy of the familiar pamphlet. 

The book has been enlarged both extensively and intensively; that 
is to say, much new matter has been added, especially in the historical 
part, and the theoretical discussion has been enlarged and deepened. 
It is hard to say which of the additions is most significant. The most 
numerous and important additions to the historical part of the book 
are seen in the list of early English and early French writers. The 
few pages devoted to the early theories in the first edition have been 
expanded into ‘‘ Book I, Part I,” and now cover ninety interesting 
pages. Thus, for example, the discussion of the general excise is 
clearly traced to its origin and the works of some thirty writers who 
treated that subject are analyzed. The result is to give us a very clear 
picture of the development of thought along these lines. The discus- 
sion of the physiocratic theory is now placed at the beginning of a 
‘* Book ”’ dealing with modern theories. This is an improvement on 
the rather stereotyped treatment of those ideas in the first edition. 
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We now have long reviews of the works of Quesnay, Mercier de la 
Riviére, Du Pont de Nemours and Turgot, so far as they relate to the 
incidence of taxation. And so, throughout the work, there is scarcely 
a page in the historical part that has not been enriched. 

In some cases, notably in the chapter on the mathematical theory, 
some of the authors whose works have appeared since the first edition 
are discussed. This affords the author a rare chance to answer some 
of his critics. In connection with the name of Professor Edgeworth, 
for example, the author has taken occasion to pay his respects to the 
mathematical method as such. His conclusion is well worth noting 
and will undoubtedly call forth some replies. It is that this method 
is of no use for research, that the results obtained could be obtained 
just as surely and more rapidly by the ordinary methods and that, on 
the whole, mathematics can be usefully applied only for purposes of 
illustration. 

In the theoretical discussion we find, first, that there is an entirely 
new chapter dealing with the ‘‘ general principles.’’ This is a devel- 
opment to some extent of the general discussion which in the old edi- 
tion preceded the analysis of the incidence of taxes on profits. It 
constitutes a very important addition to the treatise. The problem of 
incidence is characterized as ‘‘ primarily a question of prices,’’ a part 
of the wider theory of value. Taxation affects prices through more 
or less subtle changes in supply and demand. Prices cannot be 
changed for a mere whim or because men wsh to throw off the bur- 
den of taxation. They can be changed only through an alteration in 
the supply or in the demand, orin both. There can in the nature of 
things be no question of shifting unless there be an exchange of some 
kind or other. The ‘‘ general principles,’’ therefore, are reduced to a 
discussion of the effects of the different methods of taxation upon the 
demand and upon the supply of different commodities. 

Possibly the most extensive changes are in the chapter on Taxes 
on Profits. It is around this chapter, especially in its bearing on 
monopoly profits, that the bulk of the more recent discussion has 
taken place. The slip in the first edition so often pointed out, where 
the statement was made that a tax on the gross receipts of monopoly 
could never be shifted, is corrected. The conclusion reached is 
summed up by the author as follows: 


“The incidence of a tax on monopoly revenue is always on the producer, except 
in the case where the tax is proportioned to the amount produced or sold, in which 
case the tax is ordinarily shifted in whole or in part, although even there, under 
certain conditions, the tax may remain on the monopolist producer; a general tax 
on competitive profits, whether fixed or proportional to net receipts, rests on the 
producer; a special tax on competitive net receipts is ordinarily shifted to the con- 
sumer; and a roundabout tax on competitive profits, in the shape of a tax on gross 
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receipts or gross produce, may or may not be shifted to the consumer—with the 
probability that, in the great majority of cases, the whole, or almost the whole, of 
the tax will be so shifted’ (p. 293). 

Professor Seligman’s study of ‘shifting and incidence’’ has taken 
a permanent place in the science of finance. So far as the guiding 
principles can possibly be formulated they are set forth in this work. 
The author is not dogmatic; he does not attempt to formulate natural 
laws, nor does he strive after over-precision. But with these principles 
to guide us we can safely proceed to investigate the maze of the actual 
operations of the different taxes in use. Almost innumerable taxes, 
combined in as many different ways, make up the tax systems of the 
different countries, and without a complete analysis of the incidence 
of each tax we can form no proper opinion as to the effect of any 
system or of its justice. Professor Seligman offers us the key to the 


puzzle. CARL, C. PLEHN. 
University of California. 


Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. An Historical 
Treatise. By HANNIS TAYLOR. Two Volumes, Pages 616 and 
644. Price, $9.00. New York; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Fourth edition of Volume I, 1896, and Volume II, 1898. 


To a German or French scholar it would doubtless appear strange 
that a book of this type should pass through four editions within a 
period of less than ten years. The work is large, expensive and even 
technical, while the critics have generally recognized it as a compila- 
tion rather than an original investigation. It adds nothing to our 
ulimate knowledge of the subject, and its popularity therefore testifies 
strongly to the devotion of the English-speaking people to their form 
of government and to their book-buying capacity. 

“ The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution ”’ is distinctly 
a popular work. We need not look to it for new information or new 
ideas on the constitutional development of England. This being 
understood, it must in justice be stated that the work is on the whole 
well done. It has a certain tone of positiveness on points which the 
scholar knows must always remain doubtful, an occasional lack of 
consistency, arising from quotations having been made at one time 
from one author and at another time from another, certain anachron- 
isms, as that of speaking of the “ nation marshaled into the ranks of 
the three estates,’’ at the time of the Great Charter, which are per- 
haps inseparable from the plan of the book. But considered as a 
whole, it excels in continuity of plan and style. The explanations are 
clear, the narrative spirited, and the language even brilliant. Its full- 
ness of detail is also quite remarkable. 
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The scholar’s attention, however, is attracted at once to the charac- 
ter of the foot-note references, which rarely quote other than purely 
secondary sources, such as Green’s ‘‘ History of the English People,’’ 
Dowell’s ‘‘ History of Taxation,’’ Stubbs’ ‘‘ Constitutional History of 
England,’’ and even Moberly’s ‘‘ Early Tudors.’’ There is nothing 
to indicate that Mr. Taylor recognizes the difference between primary 
and secondary sources, between a contemporary record and the judg- 
ment of the modern historian. Nor are the latest secondary authorities 
employed. While the fourth edition of Volume I bears date 1896, 
no reference is made to the publications of Maitland, which, before 
that time, had modified the study of the whole early period of English 
history most profoundly. The second volume bears the date 1898. 
Scutage in it is still defined as ‘‘a pecuniary compensation in lien of 
military service,’’ while Round, whose name is not mentioned, had 
long before this time proved it to be something very different, as well 
as leading us to change several time-honored views concerning feudal- 
ism. The author quotes Hallam, Reeves and Main but neglects later 
writers. He is apt, moreover, to consider as co-ordinate authorities 
writers representing different stages of historic investigation, as, for 
instance, Kemble and Stubbs. 

In his preface Mr. Taylor calls attention to the impossibility of 
covering his theme extending through the annals of fourteen centuries 
by original research. In this we quite agree with him, though he 
mistakes the alternative for such a course. It is not found in a series 
of quotations from the writings of others but in utilizing their guidance. 
The later student must build on the work of the earlier student by 
finding from him what is real material and what is not, what are 
the sources and how they should be utilized. The later architect 
builds upon the work of his predecessors, not by using their building 
materials, but by employing the principles they have developed, avoid- 
ing the dangers they have discovered. In the last resort every schol- 
arly writer is, therefore, bound to interpret the materials of his history 
for himself, not to take the views or judgment of any other man, no 
matter how respectable. 

We have been led to speak more at length of the work from the 
scholar’s point of view than would otherwise have seemed called for, 
because of a certain pretentiousness, for which the publishers are prob- 
ably quite as responsible as the author. This impression is increased by 
the thoughtless and extravagant laudations of some of the published 
appreciations, written for the most part by teachers of law in Amer- 
ican colleges, which it may be added throw a painful light upon the 
training of lawyers in history. 
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The book isa full and well-written presentation of the common- 
places of English constitutional history but cannot aspire to a higher 
place. It does not appeal to the scholar, and the general reader 
would doubtless have found it quite as useful in a more abridged and 


less costly presentation. 
E. P. CHEYNEY. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


League of American Municipalities.— 7hird Annual Convention. 
The third annual convention of the League of American Municipali- 
ties was held at Syracuse, New York, September 19-22, President 
Samuel L. Black, former mayor of Columbus, presiding. Among 
the topics discussed at this meeting were “‘The Contract System of 
Street Improvements,’’ Hon. George R. Perry, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan; ‘‘Municipal Charities,” Homer Folks, New York; ‘‘ Garbage 
Collection and Disposal,’’ Mayor J. J. Williams, Memphis, Tennessee. 

The most interesting discussion, however, was that on the question 
of municipal ownership. Among those speaking in favor of munici- 
pal ownership and operation of municipal monopolies were Mayor 
H. V. Johnson, of Denver; Mayor F. G. Peirce, of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, and Mayor John McVicar, of Des Moines, Iowa. The prin- 
cipal speakers on the other side were Hon. R. P. Porter, former 
Superintendent of the Census; M. J. Francisco, of Rutland, Vt.; M. 
A. Gemunder, of Columbus, Ohio, and Allen Ripley Foote. Mayor 
Johnsen said: ‘‘ What capital is doing for itself, the people of the city 
can do for themselves in the ownership of their public utilities. The 
trusts are a great object lesson to the people and as our cities study 
this lesson, they will see how immense savings are made and 
how production is made cheaper and cheaper. They will finally 
understand that water, light, transportation and telephone message 
service are great human necessities; that they are such necessities 
that no men or set of men should be allowed to speculate in or 
to handle chem for profit. They will learn that they can produce 
them for themselves cheaper and better than any one else can do for 
them, and when they do learn this, and they are learning it fast, then 
will our cities own and control and operate all of these great public 
industries.”’ 

Mayor Peirce reported that the municipal control, ownership and 
operation of the water works of his city had been a complete success. 
He said in substance that when the time comes, as it surely will, 
“‘when these monopolies providing for the needs and comforts of the 
people shall be administered by municipalities in the interests of the 
people a new era will be inaugurated in municipal affairs. Municipal 
taxes will be so small in consequence of the revenue derived from the 
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public utilities that the burden will not be noticed. Municipalities 
will take pride in giving the consumer the very best service obtain- 
able at the lowest rate possible with good business management. 
Citizens will take a greater interest in municipal affairs, and reforms 
will be accomplished asa result of wider information and greater intel- 
ligence.’’ 

On the other side, Mr. Francisco maintained that the functions of a 
municipality are to govern and regulate. He said: ‘‘It is a well- 
established axiom that to govern successfully requires that one shall 
be wholly disinterested, while ownership implies the greatest self- 
interest. Therefore we have two propositions that are directly antago- 
nistic. The experience of years has demonstrated that at the present 
time all enterprises require rare ability and experience, if not genius, 
to succeed. Great financiers and successful men have devoted their 
lives to the study and practice of their trade and profession. How is 
it possible then for municipalities to expect such qualifications from 
officials whose term of office is for one or two years.’’ 

Mr. Foote maintained that in addition to practical civil service regu- 
lations strictly and continuously enforced and a uniform system of 
accounting prescribed and audited by the state, that the price to users 
should be based on cost, plus a provision for the refunding of all 
capital secured by taxation or the sale of bonds in the case of all pub- 
licly owned, and cost plus a legally limited profit in case of all pri- 
vately owned industries, and that at the expiration of every period of 
five years, the municipality should have an option of paying to the 
corporation the full amount of its investment and taking possession 
of the property and thereafter operate it as a municipal plant or of 
determining the price for another period of five years and continue its 
contract with the owning and operating of the corporation. 

These quotations show the argument on the two sides of the ques- 
tion. The mayors and other city officials in office seemed to be 
unanimous in favor of the municipal ownership, operation and control 
of water, light and telephone plants. They were not prepared, judging 
from the debate, to declare in favor of the municipal operation of street 
railways, although they believe in the ownership and control of them. 
The advocates of operation maintained, as we have seen, that an in- 
crease of functions would result in an increase of interest. The oppo- 
nents regarded the increase of functions as an evil and likely to result 
in greater corruption. The debate on this question overshadowed 
that of all others. It indicated that it is the most pressing problem 
confronting municipal administrators. Henry V. Johnson, of Denver, 
was elected president for the coming year. The next convention will 
be held at Charleston, S. C. 
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Cleveland Street Railway Franchises.*—The franchises of the 
several street railway lines in Cleveland expire at various dates be- 
tween 1904 and 1914. An unsuccessful effort was made two years ago 
to extend their duration for a period of twenty-five years. Signs 
are not wanting to indicate that another effort will soon be made to 
the same end. The effort will take the shape of a proposition to 
make new contracts with the city, providing for the payment of a 
stipulated sum in cash or a percentage return each year, beginning 
from the date of the passage of the ordinance and a reduction in the 
price of tickets from the present rate of eleven tickets for fifty cents 
to six tickets for twenty-five cents. The argument of those favoring 
this possible legislation is that the city will receive a sum equivalent 
to $200,000 or $250,000 per annum during the periods that now remain 
of the life of the several franchises which otherwise would be unpro- 
ductive and the fare would be reduced to six tickets for twenty-five 
cents. This proposition, if presented to the city council, will be 
fought bitterly, as a great majority of the people are opposed to the 
extension of street railway grants on any such terms as exist at 
present. Opinion is divided as to the best method of dealing with 
this problem, wavering between an extension of franchises on a lower 
fare basis on the one hand and municipal ownership on the other. In 
either case the disposition is to resist all efforts on the part of the 
street railway companies to secure new life for their grants before the 
expiration thereof. Street railway legislation is not confined, how- 
ever, to the mere question of action upon existing grants, as with the 
great increase in the city’s growth there is plenty of room for another 
system of street railway lines, and there are three or four propositions 
pending in the council, from various parties not connected with the 
existing companies, to build new roads through territory where addi- 
tional street railway facilities are necessary. These proposed measures 
are not prospering, as the influences exerted by the old companies 
will probably keep the ordinances buried in committee until such time 
as means can be found for strangling them. An attempt in this direc- 
tion was made recently by one of the old companies, which asked for 
an extension of tracks along one of the thoroughfares of the West 
Side in an crdinance which, if it had passed, would have blocked the 
way for any new system in that part of the city. The attempt was 
frustrated by the action of the Municipal Association, which addressed 
a letter to the mayor and the members of the council pointing out the 
object of the ordinance and the dangerous provisions contained 
therein. These were: first, an effort to secure a new franchise under 
the plea of track extension, thus relieving the company from open 

*Communication of M, A. Fanning, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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competition in bidding under the state law ; second, a continuance of 
the present rate of fare ; third, a monopoly of street railway privileges 
in that special territory, and, fourth, a failure to make any concession 
in return for the grant. The Council Committees on streets and 
railways and on ordinances, acting as a joiut committee considering 
the measure, reported the ordinance for passage with all its objec- 
tionable features, but in council two amendments prepared by the 
Municipal Association were added. These amendments were con- 
sidered so objectionable by the railway company’s representatives that 
they refused to push the ordinance to adoption and it failed to pass. 
As the action on the amendments is considered a great step in the 
direction of emancipating the city from the control of the street rail- 
way companies, I give them herewith, with the prefatory remark, that 
the first provided for ‘‘ free territory” and the second for a preserva- 
tion of the city’s right to take back for nothing the grant which it 
was asked to give for nothing. 

First Amendment:—That said council reserves to itself the right to 
grant to any person or persons, company or corporation, a joint use, 
for street railway purposes, of the tracks and appliances, trolley wires, 
poles, electricity, etc., herein provided for upon said Gordon avenue, 
upon such terms and conditions as said council shall deem just and 
reasonable, in case of the failure of the said Cleveland City Railway 
Company and said person or persons, company or corporation, to come 
to an agreement. 

Second Amendment:—That the council further reserves to the city 
of Cleveland as one of the conditions of this grant, the right to pur- 
chase the tracks and appliances, trolley wires, poles, electrical 
apparatus, curves and connections with other tracks, actually used in 
the operation of the line herein provided for on Gordon avenue, at the 
actual value of the physical property so taken without taking into con- 
sideration good will, value of franchises or rights of said company, its 
successors or assigns, or value based upon earning power, upon the 
giving of not less than six months’ notice by the mayor of its inten- 
tion so to do; said value of the property so taken to be determined by 
a board of arbitrators, one to be selected by the company, one by the 
mayor of the city of Cleveland, and a third by the two thus chosen, 
and a decision of any two appraisers shall be binding upon the parties 
hereto; and upon the payment of the amount fixed by said arbitrators 
as the value of the property so taken, the city of Cleveland shall take 
possession of such property as the owner thereof. 

As the tide of opinion for municipal ownership of street railways 
and other public utilities is setting in so strongly as to warrant the 
belief that the people of our cities may at some period in the future, 
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upset all franchise arrangements by purchasing railway properties, 
franchises and all, the proposition contained in the second amendment 
would seem to be a very advisable one to embody in all grants here- 
after made by American municipalities, as it contains a prudent 
reservation to buy street railways at the value of the physical property 
only, in case a city should decide upon the course recently suggested 
in Detroit by Governor Pingree. 

Massachusetts.— 7he Report of the Board of Railway Commis- 
stoners. The thirtieth annual report of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners furnishes an interesting statement of the growth of street 
railway lines and street railway traffic during the year 1898. During 
the year the street railway mileage has increased from 1,516 to 1,644 
miles, an extension of 128 miles. This increase is three times as great 
as the increase in railroad mileage during the same period. The com- 
plete revolution effected by the substitution of electricity for horse- 
power is shown by the fact that at the close of 1898 of a total of 1,590 
miles of street railway operated, 1,570 were equipped with electric 
power. During the decade 1888-98 the gross assets of street railway 
companies have increased from $21,466,720 to $78,648,375, while the 
liabilities have increased from $20,739,980 to $75,889,625. The report 
contains a detailed account of the work of the commission in control- 
ling the leasing and consolidation of railway companies. This phase 
of the work of the commission is probably the most valuable, as it 
enables the public authority at all times to prevent the over-capitali- 
zation of consolidated companies. 

Metropolitan Water Board. The fourth annual report of the 
Metropolitan Water Board contains a description of one of the largest 
and most important municipal enterprises at present under construc- 
tion. The inadequacy of the water supply of Boston and surround- 
ing districts led the legislature to create a new water district in charge 
of a board appointed by the governor. The duty of this board is to 
provide a water supply for the city of Boston and for the towns within 
a radius of ten miles, providing such towns are willing to enter into 
an agreement with the board. During the three years of its existence 
the board has expended some seventeen million dollars, which is 
being used not only for the construction of aqueducts, but also for 
the purchase of new sources of supply. The average daily consump- 
tion of water in the cities and towns supplied by the Metropolitan 
Water Works is 79,274,000 gallons, or about 103 gallons a day for each 
inhabitant. At the present time fourteen towns, including Boston, 
are supplied by the board. It is likely that with each year the num- 
ber will increase, and that in time the legislature will be called upon 
to increase the sphere of influence of the water board. 
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New York City.*—Primary Flections. The failure of the Tam- 
many boss to depose one of his former lieutentants from the ‘‘ leader- 
ship’ of the ninth assembly district, is attributed to the new primary 
law, and is hailed by the metropolitan papers as the beginning of 
decencralization in Tammany Hall. Heretofore all matters relating 
to primary elections and conventions have been managed bya ‘‘ Com- 
mittee on Organization,’’ which exercised the most autocratic power, 
even revising the action of district conventions and setting aside reg- 
ularly nominated candidates. 

The primary law has introduced a new order of things. Primaries 
are now surrounded with the same safeguards as regular elections. 
Delegates are honestly elected, and the nominee of a convention can 
no longer be set aside by a central committee. The result has greatly 
enhanced the power of the local ‘‘leaders’’ at the expense of the 
“‘ city boss.’’ The ‘‘ boss” of an assembly district is, apparently, to 
become an independent monarch within his own dominions; while 
the controlling influence in city affairs is to pass from the supreme 
boss to an assembly of ‘“‘district leaders.” If this diffusion of 
power and responsibility produces the usual results, New Yorkers will 
have small occasion to congratulate themselves upon the change. 

New York.—7he Relation of City to State. In a recent case 
decided by the Supreme Court of New York, an interesting question 
involving the relation of the city to the state was decided. The liti- 
gation arose out of the refusal of the council of the cityof New York 
to vote the bonds necessary to pay for the property of the Long Island 
Water Supply Company, acquired by the city of Brooklyn pursuant 
to an act of Legislature of 1893. The act made it a duty of the coun- 
cil and board of aldermen to issue bonds after an award had been 
made according to the procedure prescribed by law. Under these 
circumstances the court felt that it was the clear duty of the council 
to vote such bonds, and that in case of refusal it is within the power 
of the court to mandamus the local legislative body to perform its 
duty in this respect. ‘‘ The council,’’ said the court, “is an inferior 
body, unlike the state legislature, which represents the sovereignty 
of the state, and is the mere creature of the legislative will, with 
power to pass by-laws in the form of ordinances and the like, and 
is not exempt from judicial supervision and control. The main dis- 
tinction between public and private corporations is: That over the 
former the legislature, as the trustee or guardian of the public inter- 
est, has the exclusive and unrestrained control; and, acting as such, it 
may create. So it may modify or destroy, as public exigency requires 
or recommends, or as the public interest will be best subserved. The 


* Communication of Dr. W. J. Branson. 
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right to establish, alter or abolish such corporations seems to be a 
principle inherent in the very nature of the institutions themselves, 
since all mere municipal regulations must, from the nature of things, 
be subject to the absolute control of the government.”’ 

Omaha.*— Municipalization of Waterworks. The most important 
municipal problem which now engages the attention of the citizens of 
Omaha is that concerning the acquisition of the waterworks plant by 
the city. The subject presents features of general interest asa part of 
the movement towards municipal ownership and also by reason of the 
value of the plant; while the near approach of the time when under 
the ordinance, the city is empowered to purchase, has awakened local 
interest and called forth a discussion which promises to increase rather 
than diminish until a solution of the problem is reached. 

The plant of the Omaha Water Company is one of the most com- 
plete and best equipped in the entire country. Finished originally 
about 1887 it was from the first provided with the most modern 
machinery and appliances, while so late as September 25, of the 
present year, there was set in operation a new pumping engine with a 
capacity of 24,000,000 gallons daily and said to be at once the most 
massive and perfectly constructed piece of machinery of its kind now 
in existence. The main pumping station with five settling basins or 
reservoirs is located in the village of Florence which adjoins the city 
limits on the north, while other stations and reservoirs together with 
mains and pipe lines complete a system which extends nearly ten 
miles to the southward. This furnishes the water supply for Florence 
and the two cities of Omaha and South Omaha. 

The rights of the company are defined in an ordinance of 1880 and 
a subsequent contract with the city. The former declares inter alia 
that the city should have the right to purchase the plant “at any time 
after the expiration of twenty years,’’ and that nothing should be paid 
for the unexpired franchise, the term of the latter being fixed by the 
contract at twenty-five years from the completion of the works. As 
incidental to the movement for the exercise of the city’s option to 
purchase, a controversy has arisen concerning the exact time when 
this option accrues. On the one hand the city attorney has prepared 
an elaborate opinion in which he argues that the period of twenty 
years begins to run only from the completion of the plant and that 
event he urges occurred when the works were finally accepted by the 
company, which wasin 1883. On the other hand, it is charged by some 
of the advocates of immediate municipalization that the city attorney 
is merely holding a brief for the water company and seeking to delay 
the city for three years longer in the exercise of its right of purchase. 

* Communication of Chas. S. Lobingier, Esq., Omaha, Neb. 
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It is contended that the natural meaning of the phrase “after the 
expiration of twenty years’? means that length of time from the 
approval of the ordinance; and that even if the period were to be 
dated from the completion of the plant, still that date would be, not 
the final acceptance by the city but the time fixed for completion in 
the ordinance itself which is one year after its passage. 

Acting upon the belief that the city’s option to purchase accrues in 
1900, two members of the council have already introduced resolutions 
looking toward the immediate acquisition of the plant. One of these 
provides for the submission to the voters of a proposal to issue bonds 
in the sum of $2,500,000; the other provides directly for exercising the 
option conferred by the ordinance. It has been objected to the latter 
plan that the water company might secure control of two out of the 
three appraisers provided for by the ordinance and thus bind the city 
to pay an exorbitant amount without opportunity for appeal. Acqui- 
sition of the plant through the right of eminent domain has also been 
suggested but as against this plan it is urged that under it the unex- 
pired franchise, for which the city is relieved from payment under the 
ordinance, would need to be compensated for. 

It is estimated that the municipalized plant would provide a con- 
siderable revenue beyond the amount needed for the payment of 
interest on bonds issued for the purchase, besides relieving the city 
from its large outlay for hydrant rentals, and reducing the tax rate by 
four or five mills on the dollar. 

Pennsylvania.— allot Reform.* In 1889, the Pennsylvania Ballot 
Reform Association was formed for the purpose of securing the intro- 
duction of the Australian ballot system into Pennsylvania. In 1891 it 
achieved a partial success in the enactment of the ballot law of that 
year. The Act of 1891, however, was amended in 1893, since which 
time there has been no change in the law, which is now in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. While it is great improvement to have an 
official ballot prepared and distributed at public expense, nevertheless 
the provisions of the present law are so indefinite as to cause very 
great confusion as to its meaning, and prior to every election there 
are a number of contests concerning the right of candidates to have 
their names printed on the ballot. Then the law provides for the 
iniquitous party column system and contains a provision which makes 
it possible for the average ward-heeler to follow his voter into the 
polling booth and direct him how to mark his ballot. In other words, 
the present Pennsylvania ballot is not yet wholly secret; nor is it in 
such a form as to enable voters to express their choice of candidates 


*Communication of the Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secretary Pennsylvania 
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without risk of mistake, nor does it give to each candidate a fair 
chance of receiving all the votes which should properly come to him, 
without regard to the party he represents. 

The Pennsylvania Ballot Reform Association maintains that among 
the many requisites to honest elections three things are fundamental: 
First, absolute secrecy of the ballot in every case; second, a ballot 
which voters can use without risk of mistake; third, a ballot by which 
candidates of all parties have an equal chance to receive the votes of 
their supporters. 

It is precisely in these fundamental principles that the Ballot Law 
of Pennsylvania falls short, and it is to secure their incorporation into 
law that the association is working. The campaign has been carried 
on with much persistency and came near reaching a successful con- 
clusion during the last session of legislature (that of 1899), the asso- 
ciation’s bill having passed the house. It was defeated, however, by 
a very few votes in the senate. The people have become so much 
interested in the subject that it is doubtful whether the politicians 
will be able to resist their demands much longer. The association 
maintains: (1) The law should be amended so that every voter shall 
mark his ballot absolutely alone, unless clearly prevented by physical 
disability, or inability to read, and that in all such cases, the man who 
helps the voter to mark his ballot shall himself be sworn to secrecy; 
(2) one uniform system of marking ballots, namely, by putting a mark 
opposite the name of each candidate voted for, except in the case of 
presidential electors, when a mark for a whole group shall be allowed. 
The laws of 1891 and 1893 as originally drafted by a committee of the 
association contained provisions of this character, but these were in 
each instance rejected by a sub-committee of the senate. 

The association is working throughout the state to influence public 
opinion in favor of these greatly needed changes, and thus far with 
very excellent results. The newspapers have very generally supported 
these claims and the people in increasing numbers have signified their 
intention to support the association’s measure. 

Providence.*—7he Investigation of the Public School System. In 
September, 1898, the executive committee of the school committee 
made a report showing that owing to the inadequate appropria- 
tion made by the city council for educational purpose, it would be 
necessary to dismiss teachers in certain subjects and probably to close 
the schools earlier than usual in the next summer. This action 
aroused great interest. A mass meeting was called and the subject 
was candidly discussed. At this meeting the following resolution was 
passed : 

*Communication of Prof. Geo. W. Wilson, Brown University. 
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‘* Resolved, That the mayor be requested to appoint a committee of 
five citizens of Providence, not connected with the city government, 
to investigate the whole system of public school management in our 
city and meke such recommendations as shall seem to them wise and 
in the interest of true economy and public welfare, and to report at a 
public meeting on or before May 1, 1899.” 

In accordance with this vote Mayor Baker, who has always shown 
great interest in the public schools, appointed Rev. J. G. Vose, D. D., 
the senior Congregational clergyman of the city, who was made chair- 
man of the committee; Miss Doyle, formerly principal of the Girls’ 
High School, who was elected secretary; Professor Davis of Brown 
University; Mr. Sweetland and Mr. Harson, merchants. This com- 
mittee held many meetings and had before them most of the school 
officials and teachers representing various grades. Members of the 
committee also visited schools and made other investigations. The 
fact that the committee was limited in time in its work and that one 
appropriation was made for the employment of special investigators 
made the result as the committee states, ‘‘ inevitably unsatisfactory in 
many respects.’’ 

The most important conclusion of the committee is that the present 
system of election of the school committee,—three members from 
each ward and the mayor, president of the common council and 
chairman of committee on education ex-officio—is unfortunate. They 
recommend the establishment of a school board in place of the pres- 
ent school committee, the board to consist of nine, eight of whom 
shall be appointed by the mayor and the ninth to be the chairman of 
the Committee on Education of the council. The committee also 
advocate the lengthening of the term of service of the school board 
to four years. The board should have power to appoint a superin- 
tendent for a three year term, who in turn should appoint an assistant 
and supervisors. The appointment of teachers is left to the superin- 
tendent and supervisors, instead of to the committee as at present. 
This is the most important recommendation of the investigating com- 
mittee. 

Other recommendations are made in regard to minor points of 
administration. The free text book system is condemned. It is 
considered necessary to recommend the discontinuance to some extent 
of special teaching, as in sewing, cooking, singing, etc. The com- 
mittee find the grammar and high schools overburdened both in 
number of studies and in amount required and advocate a simplifica- 
tion of courses. As to the evening schools reductions in number of 
courses, number of weeks of school, and number of teachers is 
advised. 
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Sphere of Governmental Action in South Australia.—At one 
of the recent sessions of the International Commercial Congress at 
the National Export Exposition in Philadelphia, Hon. John A. Cock- 
burn, M. D., formerly Premier and for many years Minister of Educa- 
tion in South Australia, spoke at length of the development of the 
country he represented, and of the relation of the state to that devel- 
opment. Several things he said were stated with a local coloring not 
usually found in descriptions of the workings of Australian democracy, 
and are therefore worthy of repetition : 

‘** We do everything to encourage the formation of homes in South 
Australia. Our idea is that an agriculturist should be settled on his 
own land, not a tenant of any private landlord. The farmer can take 
his land from the state, either on right of purchase, for which he pays 
his purchase money, by small instalments extending over a period of 
years, or he can hold his land by what is known as a perpetual lien. 
He can at any time sell to any purchaser, and at the same time has 
this advantage, that he has not to pay down any amount of the pur- 
chase money before he can go on his farm. He can take his available 
capital and, instead of sinking it in the land he purchases, he can invest 
it in machines and many buildings in order to develop his property. 

‘We are doing everything we can to settle labor. We have a system 
known as workingmen’s blocks. The farmers employ very much 
labor. At harvest time they need much labor. So they want a num- 
ber of laborers available at the harvest time, but there is no work to 
do during other portions of the year. Our idea is that the laborer 
may be settled by blocks of land, and a man may have a small holding 
of his own, to which he can put his spare time when there is a dearth 
of employment. So that instead of being idle, he can put in his spare 
time, when not employed, in building his cottage and improving his 
property. To that end the state advances sums of money for the 
building of cottages and for many improvements. 

“Our mild winter has advantages for our agriculturists. There is no 
vigorous winter. It is not necessary to provide winter housing of 
stock. We have nostables. The horses have merely a shed erected 
for them, under which they can shelter themselves during wet weather, 
and I will say that they are very much freer from disease living in this 
manner than when they are confined in closed stables. 

‘South Australia is a great fruit-raising country, and I think that, in 
the course of time, it will be recognized as the greatest fruit-producing 
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country in the world. On the hills grow apples, pears and cherries, 
and they grow to a size almost unknown in their original habitats. 
On the plains peaches, apricots and grapes grow with extreme exu- 
berance. One of our chief industries is that of wine! We make 
already two million gallons of wine annually. This wine is finding 
favorable markets in many points in the world, especially London. 
We have a dry climate, a matchless soil, and sunshine, but we lack 
one of the essential conditions—we have a deficiency of rainfall in 
many parts of South Australia. However, this is one of the condi- 
tions of plant growth that can be supplied by human ingenuity, and 
much has been done in our colony in the way of water conservation. 
We sink artesian wells, make dams, and in every way try to supple- 
ment this shortage of our water supply. 

‘‘ Fortunately for our fruit industry, the trees are not so disastrously 
affected by the drought as the fruit here. Very little irrigation is 
needed for fruit. Our River Murray flows in a course of two hundred 
miles. Here is an opportunity which has been taken advantage of for 
supplying water to the arid districts. Some time ago two gentlemen by 
the name of Chaffy came from America—Canadians by birth—versed 
in all the recent methods of irrigation in use in the United States. 
They gave us most excellent ideas of the methods of irrigation. Pre- 
vious to their arrival your methods in California and your states resem- 
bled the condition of our colonies. The Chaffy Brothers established 
an irrigation settlement in South Australia and another irrigation set- 
tlement in Victoria, and they gave us an object lesson in scientific cul- 
tivation of fruit trees by irrigation. Each tree being supplied with 
water, added to its height every year a certain number of inches or 
feet, which could be calculated with almost mathematical precision. 
In our irrigation colonies there is no room for a doubt as to the har- 
vest. The water supply is constant, the sun is certain, the soil is fer- 
tile and the cropis sure. The government has lately made some in- 
teresting experiments with settlements, establishing what is known as 
village settlements, where there was a dearth of employment in the 
colonies. We assisted little colonies of workingmen to settle on the 
soil. They held their land in common, held all their irrigation ma- 
chinery, pumping plant and means of production in common. 

“ Another interesting experiment in relation to the production of 
the soil, was made by the Agricultural Department a few years ago. 
A large portion of our fruit growers are not able to undertake the ex- 
pense of sending their products to distant markets; the prices would 
be so prohibitory as to preclude them from the great markets of the 
world. Only the big men who could forward large quantities and se- 
cure the freight, insurance and disposal at the lowest possible prices 
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could export. The government has taken the place of the large 
dealer in this way. We have grouped together from all the various 
producers their little rivulets of produce. One man has boxes of fruit, 
another man a few score of lambs, another man has so many cwt. or 
tons of butter. Each of these little consignments is collected by the 
receiving depot in a large parcel. It is afterward forwarded at a mini- 
mum of expense. The most favorable arrangement is made for the 
shipment of parcels. Insurance is provided at the lowest cost and the 
small lots are put forward asa whole shipment by the department, 
sent to the hands of the agent-general, who makes arrangement for the 
sale of the products on the best conditions to the producer. So that all 
a farmer, all a fruit grower, has to do in South Australia, if he has a 
small consignment and wishes to try a chance in the markets of the 
world, is to write to the Agricultural Department; write that his 
goods have been forwarded to the depot ; sometimes an advance of 
sixty per cent is made to him, in order to let him abide his time in pa- 
tience. This was announced as an interference with private enter- 
prise. The condition of the time must be solved for the time and ac- 
cording to the requirements of the case and so we think that, instead 
of interfering with private enterprise, we are assisting it by giving to 
small farmers and producers an opportunity to receive proper reward 
for their labor—we enable them to earn by honest industry the highest 
possible amount. The criticisms of the Agricultural Department have 
now ceased. Many of our most adverse critics are now our warmest 
supporters. The benefits have been shown. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that time will exhibit a great advance. We have another 
way of assisting the producer. Formerly a farmer who wanted to 
raise a little money to buy fertilizers or machinery had to pay very 
high rates of interest. I have known as muchas fifty per cent charged 
to a farmer for a little temporary accommodation. The state has, in 
the last few years, recognized that everything that will assist the pro- 
ducing power of the farmer is a benefit to the community, and we have 
established a state bank through which advances are made, and the 
farmers are enabled, then, to continue their holdings. Many will 
hold up their hands in horror at what the Australian Colonies do by 
means of the government. We look upon the government as not 
anything apart from the people, but as the people themselves. We 
regard the government merely as the directory, in which the citizen 
is a shareholder, and we believe that the feelings of the State are to do 
what is good for the community. Our statesmen have been noted in 
years past for their fertility in bringing forward measures which have 
proved useful, not only within our own territory, but adopted by the 
great portion of the civilized world. 
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“Then, we have also recently adopted a method of solving vexed 
questions regarding our public policy. We have adopted, as a prac- 
tical expedient, the referring of any question in dispute to the people 
themselves for decision. They give their decision at the polls, and 
then participate in the machinery of legislation, and we find this to be 
of great benefit. It assures a speedy and easy mode of settling diffi- 
cult questions, and it has this further effect, that it keeps the citizens 
to our colony constantly in touch with public questions, and gives 
each man and woman a direct force. Some time in 1894 I had the 
honor of introducing a bill which conferred a franchise upon the 
women of South Australia, and very well indeed it has worked. There 
is not a man or woman in South Australia who would ever venture the 
suggestion to recur to the former state of franchise. The women vote 
just as orderly and intelligently and as well as the men. It has led 
to no family disputes. The husband and wife drive to the polls to- 
gether; they generally vote together and the same way, but it does not 
necessarily follow that the wife votes under the dictation of the hus- 
band. All that I have to say is that the experiment has been tried 
and proved successful for us, as in New Zealand. No one ever sug- 
gests adverting to the former state of things, and it is very likely that 
all of the colonies will adopt the method of franchise. The women 
have not only a vote, but are entitled to sit in parliament. 

Boston Public Library.—A notable instance of the value of vol- 
unteer aid in the work of a public institution is that of a committee 
of women which has undertaken to read every work of current fiction 
in English under consideration for purchase by the Boston Public 
Library, and to report to the librarian certain desired information in 
regard to it—whether suitable for child or purely adult; whether his- 
torical or purely romantic, narrative, or dealing with some contempo- 
rary social problem; if historical, the period depicted: its merits and 
defects: as to accuracy (if historical), temper (if touching social prob- 
lems), apparent sincerity (if treating religious problems), morality 
and style; and an outline of the plot sufficient to render intelligible 
the information described. Every new work of fiction in English is 
read and thus reported upon independently by two persons, and if 
their reports disagree, by a third. During the past year, 548 books 
were read and reported upon by the committee. These reports are of 
great service and have been made use of by other institutions. The 
committee does not select books, it merely furnishes information as a 
guide to the librarian and trustees in selection. Its opinion is only an 
element in the decision that controls, and the final decision frequently 
runs counter to it. The personnel of the committee changes con- 
stantly, that the variety of view may be greater and that merely 
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methodical and routine judgment may be avoided. The purpose 
is to secure the average instinctive judgment of the general public. 

The International Congresses of the Exposition of 1900.— . 
Congress of Friendly and Provident Societies (Mutualité). The first 
international congress of friendly and provident societies (mutualité 
and Prévoyance) will be held under the patronage of the French Gov- 
ernment, in the series of official congresses of the Exposition of 1goo. 
The date has been fixed at June 7, 1900. The congress will meet in 
the Exposition Palais des Congrés, and will last four days. It will be 
followed in the same month by three congresses on kindred subjects: 
Aid societies for laboring youths (June 11 to 13), cheap dwellings 
( June 18 to 21), and labor accidents and society insurance ( June 25 
to 30). 

The mutual principle, as it is called, has made great progress in 
France, and its promoters believe that, in the midst of the present 
grave economical and social questions, it will prove a safeguard by 
leaving to the workingman both the merit of saving and the liberty of 
contributing, by an effort of his own free will, to the improvement 
of his lot by providing for the future. A national congress was held at 
the Sorbonne during the Exposition of 1889, and it is known that the 
principle of friendly and provident societies has been applied exten- 
sively abroad, But it is believed, that for the first time, the present 
congress will offer a means of international union and discussion of 
the application of the principal needs of modern society. 

The work of the congress will be especially directed to societies of 
mutual aid under whatever name ; the various objects which they may 
be made to comprise; the best methods of keeping their accounts ; 
the relations existing between such aid and insurance ; and, finally, 
the question of old age pensions. 

The president of the organizing committee is M. Lourties, Senator 
and former Minister of Commerce and Industry. The secretary-gen- 
eral is M. Jules Arboux, 78 rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

2. Congress of Colonial Sociology. An international congress of 
colonial sociology has been organized under the patronage of the 
French Government for the Exposition of 1900. It will occupy itself 
with the study of certain moral and social questions which pertain 
to colonization. The general subject of its program will be, the duties 
which colonial expansion imposes on colonizing powers, in colonies 
properly so called, with regard to the native population. This com- 
prises the study of the following matters : 

1. Political Condition of the Natives.—In what measure and under 
what conditions should the native administrative organization be main- 
tained ? How and by what means is the native population to be made 
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capable of defending its own rights and securing consideration of its 
grievances by the local authorities? 

2. Juridical Condition of Natives.—Condition with regard to civil 
and criminal legislation and the administering of justice. Respect of 
property of natives and means of reconciling this respect with the 
needs of colonization. 

3. Moral Condition of Natives.—Proper means to be taken for rais- 
ing their intellectual and moral level. 

4. Material Condition of Natives.—Measures fitted to insure the 
preservation of the race, to prevent its physical degeneracy and amel- 
iorate its condition of existence. 

There is scarcely need of insisting on the importance, from the col- 
onial point of view, of the question of the political system to be fol- 
lowed with regard to native populations. There is not a single colon- 
izing power which has not to face this problem. On the solution of this 
problem will depend, in great measure, the prosperity of the colonies 
that are founded. To organize, according to principles of justice and 
humanity, the judicial system to which native populations are to be 
subjected, to improve the moral and material conditions of their exist- 
ence, this is the best means of founding solidly the authority of the 
mother country and of giving to colonies and to European capital 
those guarantees of order and security without which no one willingly 
engages in such distant enterprises. On the other hand, the conclu- 
sions to which the labors of the congress may lead up can only help 
to facilitate the civilizing mission which colonizing powers have under- 
taken toward the more or less inferior races subject to their domina- 
tion. 

The work which the congress has set before it is thus one of political 
wisdom as well asof moral importance. The sessions will be held from 
the 6th to the 11th of August, 1900, immediately after the meeting of 
the congress of colonial economy, thus allowing the members of each 
to take part in the other. The meetings will be held at the Hotel de 
la Société de Geographie. The membership card is ten francs; the 
committee on organization will gladly receive voluntary contribu- 
tions from persons who may be interested in the work of the congress, 
without being able to attend the sittings. All communications con- 
cerning the congress should be addressed to the secretary-general, M. 
Lesaur, 4 Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 

3. Congress of Workingmen’s Associations of Production, The 
first international congress of workingmen’s associations of produc- 
tion (co-operative manufacturing societies) will be held, under the 
patronage of the French Government, in the Palais des Congrés of 
the Exposition of 1900 during the three days beginning July 13. It 
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will also be the first reunion of the French associations, although their 
consulting chamber, which has taken the initiative of the congress, 
has been in existence since 1884. Out of 200 French societies and 
associations, 110 have already given their support to the congress. It 
appeals, in other countries, to government departments of labor, to 
co-operative federations, and to all co-operative production or manu- 
facturing societies. The Palais des Congrés, in which the greater 
part of the hundred and more official congresses of the Exposition 
are to be held, is being constructed by ten of these associations in 
Paris, which are proud to have been awarded the contract in compe- 
tition with individual contractors. 

The congress will receive as members either the delegates of work- 
ingmen’s associations of production, or individual members when duly 
accredited. Ladies are adrritted as active members. The language 
of the congress will be French, but English and German may also be 
used. The subscription fee, as for the other co-operative congresses, 
is three francs. National reports and communications showing the 
character of the work in different countries are desired; they 
must be presented at least three months before the opening of the 
congress. 

In the series of five co-operative congresses, which are to follow one 
after the other in order to allow the members to take part in all, the 
congress of production associations comes second. Until now, there 
have been no international relations between the French and American 
societies. 

The work of the congress will be divided under three heads: 

1. The philosophy of co-operation, its roots, ideals, moral tend- 
encies—human solidarity, association of workingmen without refer- 
ence to religion or politics. 

2. Co-operation from the industrial point of view (the main work of 
the congress. ) 

3- Relations of production associations with supply societies; trades 
unions, etc., international relations. 

The secretary-general of the committee of organization is M. A. 
Vila, secretaire de la chambre consultative des Associations ouvriéres 
de production de France, 23 boulevard Saint-Martin, Paris. 

4. Congress of Profit Sharing. An International congress for the 
study and discussion of questions relating to a profit sharing is to be 
held, under the patronage of the French Government, in the Palias 
des Congrés, during the four days beginning with the 15th of July, 
1900. The congress is organized by the French society for the 
study of profit-sharing, and is limited to members of similar societies, 
to employers, managers, and assistants in establishments practicing 
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profit-sharing, and to delegates from the employees of such establish- 
ments. The congress corresponds with the second division of Class 
No. 102 of the Exposition itself (houses practicing profit-sharing), to 
which a retrospective exhibit of progress during the past century is 
attached. The following questions will be considered : 

1. Rate or method of determining share of employees in profit. 

2. Methods of sharing, pro rata, salaries or otherwise. 

3. Use of sums resulting, money payments; constitution of reserve 
capital or annuity by whole or part of profit shared ; transference to 
shares in property of company; constitution of collection fund for 
aid, provident purposes, pensions, etc. 

4. Settling of claims, with or without forfeit clause ; conditions of 
age and service. 

5. Management of Funds—Product of profit-sharing in accounts 
current of house; constitution of separate form of government obli- 
gations, or other safe investments; deposit with national pension 
bank, with insurance companies or others. 

6. Checking of Accounts—Contrary stipulation ; auditing by expert 
as arbiter. 

7. Consulting committees, for the purpose of leading employees to 
take part in management of interests shared. 

8. Material and moral results of profit-sharing. 

To those questions will be added a full report on the present con- 
ditions of the historic method of leasing land on shares. 

In general, the program of the congress has for its object to throw 
light on the essential principles of profit-sharing and, especially, on 
the foundations of what is called ‘‘contractual ”’ profit-sharing, and 
on the best methods of using the share of profits turned over to 
employees. The congress will aim at popularizing the results of 
practical study of the questions raised by sharing profits with work- 
men and employees, considered {in itself as it exists in proprietary 
establishments, stock companies, or co-operative associations of every 
kind, and also in its relations with the principles and facts of remuner- 
ation for labor. It appeals to the friends of profit-sharing in all the 
countries of the world, in order to succeed in gathering together the 
experiments made in houses and companies of every kind which 
employ workmen or others under whatever conditions—simply for 
wages, or for wages’ share in profits, or in the case of associations, 
with workmen holding stock or simply helpers paid by wages. The 
organizers of the congress desire to give publicity to a system of 
remunerating labor which, under normal conditions, seems to be at 
once conformable to justice and calculated to unite more closely the 
interests of capital and labor. Like the other of the series of 
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co-operative congresses to be held consecutively during the Exposition, 
the congress of profit-sharing will sum up its work in the form 
of resolutions, which will have the weight of its authority. The 
president of the congress is M. Charles Robert, 15 rue de la Banque, 
the secretary general, M. Albert Trombert, Librairie a 1’Imprimerie 
Chaix, 182 rue du Faubourg Saint-Denis, Paris. 

President Eliot on Higher Commercial Education.—The follow- 
ing extracts from a notable utterance by the president of Harvard, 
delivered at one of the sessions of the International Commercial 
Congress, indicate the general trend of thought in the best educa- 
tional circles on the vexed question of what constitutes a suitable 
training for future business men in a democracy: 

“‘I ask your attention for a few moments to the chief features of a 
commercial education capable of preparing men and women for much 
more than clerical service and much more than narrow retail trading. 
An indispensable element in the training I have in view is a sound 
secondary education; this is, an education in a first-rate school, public, 
endowed, or private, which occupies the whole school time of the 
pupil from thirteen or fourteen till eighteen years of age. This sec- 
ondary education should include the modern languages—an essential 
part of a good preparation for the higher walks of business life. It 
may or may not include Latin or Latin and Greek. Thus the German 
non-classical secondary education is a very substantial preparation for 
business life, although it includes no technical subjects whatever. It 
deals with modern languages, including the native tongue, the ele- 
mentary mathematics, history and science both pure and applied. For 
international commercial life in English-speaking countries a good 
knowledge of three languages besides English is desirable—namely, 
French, German and Spanish. A reading knowledge of the languages 
will ordinarily suffice for principals, but for traveling agents, or agents 
resident abroad, a speaking knowledge of at least two of these lan- 
guages is desirable. This knowledge should be acquired at the 
secondary school. 

‘*Let us imagine a boy equipped at eighteen with these broad, fun- 
damental acquisitions, and let us then ask ourselves what additional 
subjects should be treated in an upper commercial school. The follow- 
ing list of subjects is by no means complete, but may serve to give a 
fair idea of the diversity and difficulty of the subjects appropriate to 
superior commercial education: Economics, statistics, banking, cur- 
rency, exchange, arbitrage, insurance, government tariffs, transporta- 
tion by land and water, commercial geography, climates, ethnology, 
commercial products by region and by nationality or race, consumption 
by region and by race, maritime legislation, blockade rights, neutrals’ 
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rights, commercial law, industrial combinations of capital, labor unions 
and—if I may use a new but convenient word—financing new under- 
takings. Some of these subjects are already taught elaborately in 
universities, and the elements and general principles of all of them 
can be taught systematically to groups of pupils and enforced by 
examples and problems just as well as styles in architecture, rules of 
evidence in law, or the diagnostic value of blood examinations in 
medicine, are now taught and enforced in special schools. That a 
given subject has practical applications, and is to be really mastered 
only by much practice, is no reason why it should not be taught sys- 
tematically in its elements by teachers skilled in expounding principles 
and guiding practice. 

‘It is obvious from the mere enumeration of these subjects that no 
young man could master any large proportion of the list in two or 
three years, which might wisely be allotted to such studies. A sys- 
tem of choice among these studies would, therefore, have to prevail 
in any well-conducted commercial school. The variety of business 
occupations in the modern world is immense, some of them being 
very broad, and others very narrow, and for these various occupations 
widely different bodies of information or knowledge are needed. We 
can classify these occupations, and say that some of them are trade, 
others are manufacturing and others are transportation ; but there are 
many business occupations which are concerned with all these three 
groups, or with portions of them all. The youth who enters the 
upper commercial school knowing what the business is which he is 
subsequently to pursue would have sure guidance in the selection of 
his studies; the youth who had no such knowledge would do well to 
acquaint himself with the general principles of the most fundamental 
subjects....... 

“To deny that young men may be systematically trained for indus- 
try and commerce is to assert that industry and commerce are merely 
imitative arts, to be acquired only by seeing other people do the 
tricks and then practicing them. The gipsy in Asia Minor makes iron 
nails one at a time with a hammer on an anvil, just as his ancestors 
did before him for hundreds of years. I have seen him doing it; but 
I also observed that his small children were stark naked and that his 
larger ones had only one garment. In short, he was not making much 
of a living. Moreover, not one-thousandth part of the nails we use 
in this country could possibly be made in that way. In industry and 
commerce all things are becoming new and new methods of preparing 
young men for these occupations must be invented with discrimi- 
nating foresight, established with prudence, and maintained with 
liberality.’’ 
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